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The ies world 
as the field of the PRIEST 


“wee ZO teach ye all nations” 


The Graymoor Priest, in the footsteps of Christ, 
goes through the world winning souls for God’s Kingdom. 
His is a satisfying life of high adventure 
that calls for deep charity and sacrifice. 
Young men of High School and College age 


are invited to join us in our noble, thrilling work. 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor Garrison, N.Y. 


For information write: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Mt. 23-19 








As a Friar of 
the Atonement 


You will share in spreading 
the WORD OF GOD through: 
MISSIONS 
Japan, Canada, United States. 
PREACHING 
Retreats and Novenas through- 
out the United States. 
RADIO 
“Ave Maria” Hour” on 
over 350 stations in the 
United States and Canada. 
PRAYER 
throughout the world. 
Chair of Unity Octave observed 
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“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 
I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 
and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” Isaias LXII, 1. 
This Month A CATHOLIC MAGAZINE DEVOTED°TO CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS 7~> 





j ] E WISH to call your attention to 
the new typography and design 
ypog ) g > 95 
of this month’s Lamp. The type OWOW ae. Sass 
face is Caledonia. We chose it be- 


cause it is so clear, clean, and legible. 
The new format is the work of Mr. 





| Harrison Murphy and since he has AR JES 
been a friend of Graymoor for a 
®» long time, he did all of the work 
; ti tte Albert Ramanauskas 4 
gratis. Mrs. Murphy was verv patient, Letter to Bob 
too. For months cardboard, tracing Sialy Mother Church Fr. Edward Hanahoe, S.A. 9 
paper, tear sheets, proofs, and glue . 
were all over her living room furniture Backstage with the Ave Maria Hour Fr. Terence Cummings, S.A. 10 
and floor. The art work is by Lloyd aS ; , si 
Baker and Joan Kelley. To all of Man Would Be God 1950 , Fr. Titus Cranny, S.A. 25 
| them our hearty thanks. Our whole : . . ” 
. 7 > y > ‘ry aniel Egan, os. 3 
| printing force, Mr. T. J. O'Connell, Blame It on the Women Fr. Daniel Egan . 
N the manager, Victor Jackson and Vic- eo Norman McKenna 29 
tor Gelunas the linotype operators, sa . 
Kenneth Jessup, the compositor, his Who is St. George? Fr. Samuel Cummings, S.A. 22 
brother George Jessup and Charlie 


Valente, the pressmen, all cooperated 


with enthusiasm. We all hope that FICTION 
you like it as much as we do. T , 


Our Ave Maria Hour Makers of History Doris Overland 7 
that now carries the “Lives of the 7 Ainvandes 38 
Saints” on more than four hundred Bright Star . 4ynn Alexé = 


radio stations throughout the United 














States and Canada is fifteen years old 
° {p> oy : 
. this month. Our cover shows our DEPARTMENTS 
| Very Reverend Superior General, Fr. 
- rs ~ ali ‘ s 9 
t Angelus Delahunt, S.A., making a Caninninceiatiiei 2 Graymoor Annals 17 
1 special record to be presented to the : I : 
Holy Father for the Holy Year. T Tn Pocus 3 By the Light of the Lamp 21 
ding n Focus ) 
ugh: There is a _ certain At St. Anthony’s Feet 13 Uncompleted Burses : 
amount of mystery and a considerable ‘ 
rates: amount of curiosity about the daily News and Views 15 Necrology ve 92 
life of a priest or a seminarian. For 
asi that reason we feel that you will 
8 © enjoy “Letter to Bob.” Mr. Albert Ra- 
tes. é ie oe hin Witvat Vin f Col Published monthly by the 
manuskas Is in the First Year of Col- FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
lege at our new Seminary at Montour Graymoor, Garrison, New Yor 
on Falls. He will enter the Novitiate, God EXECUTIVE EDITOR: VERY REV. ANGELUS DELAHUNT, S.A 
the willing, a year from September. + EDITOR: VERY REV. SAMUEL CUMMINGS, S.A 
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the past three or four years. 


on all your correspondence. 
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I have taken perpetual care of 
this plot for a long time. Two 
are buried here but no kinsfolk 
“ever come to offer a prayer. I 
doubt that these dead, once be- 
loved, are ever remembered in 
a prayer or Mass. Ya! Ya! They 
usually are forgotten. My plot 
may be neglected, but my soul 
won't be. I'm a member of the 


GRAYMOOR 


urvatoria 
Dociety 


I will share in a great treas- 
ure — 3000 Masses annually, 
Solemn High Mass on Memori- 
al and All Soul’s Day, in all 
November Masses, and in the 
special daily prayers of the 
friars. Being a bachelor, the 
offering was only $5. But I'm 
sending $25 in dribs and drabs 
for my family, living and dead. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 





OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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He Likes The Lamp 
Dear Fathers, 
I almost feel ashamed in writing to 
you for The Lamp has been on my 
mailing list for several years and not 
once have I written complimenting 
you on your fine work and telling you 
how much I have enjoyed it. . . I save 
each issue I receive. I particularly en- 
joy Graymoor Annals. Its numerous 
scenes from your Motherhouse and ac- 
counts of significant events there and 
elsewhere increase one’s concern over 
the labors of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. ... I extend to all of you, edi- 
tors, writers, printers, etc., my sincere 
regards and best wishes for continued 
success in your work. 
Joseph P. Kochiss 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
JESUS OF THE OLIVE TREES 
O Jesus of the olive trees 
That grew upon a hill, 
We pray Thy presence in the need 
No mortal aid can fill! 
We pray Thee, who hast suffered, too, 
More deeply yet than we, 
To bring triumphant Easter dawn 
From our Gethsemane. 


We pray that from our sorrow, Lord, 
New hope shall be reborn, 

To cheer a sad and weary earth 
Upon Thine Easter morn. 

Thy pain gave life and hope to all: 
Ours, but “the least of these;” 

Yet bless Thy bruised world’t suffering 
Christ of the olive trees! 

—Edith B. Spaulding. 


Light and Consolation 
Dear Father, 
I must say THe Lamp is worthwhile 
reading and mighty interesting. The 
world today needs this kind of litera- 
ture to offset the enemy and _ his 
vicious propaganda. In reading news- 
papers and seeing the everyday hap- 
penings THe Lamp is a great help as 
it is just the opposite and hits the 
spot for consolation. 
P. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ice Box 
Dgar Father, 
I have a prayer here pasted up on my 
refrigerator. Perhaps some time you 
can print it. I think it is beautiful. 

“O Dearest Jesus, bless every person 
with whom I come in contact today, 


move him to repentance and con- 
version, enlighten his mind by Thy 
grace, and through the intercession of 
Thy Blessed Mother and the glorious 
St. Joseph, lead him to Thy Sacred 
Heart.” Amen. 
Mary Wethmueller 
Columbus, Ohio 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
O Saviour, tender Shepherd, hear me 
All this day Thy Hand has led me, 
Thou hast fed me, warmed me, 
clothed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well, 
Take me when I die to Heaven, 
Happy land, with Thee to dwell. 
—Mrs. Waldo Farrar 
Barden Bill 
Dear Fra. Farina, 
Congratulations on your excellent 
article about Federal Aid in the 
February issue of THE Lamp, Please 
be assured of our gratitude for your 
cooperation. 
Rev. William McManus, 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference Washington, D.C. 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 
The little house, as youthful eyes 
Survey hope’s morning beams, 
Hovers, mirage-like, in the skies 
Ahead—a house of dreams. 
The little house, as love endears, 
And busy moments press, 
Becomes, across, swift, busy years, 
A house of happiness. 
The little house, as seasons wing, 
And feet move falt’ringly, 
Becomes to hearts that muse and cling 
A house of memory. 
Spend every moment joyfully 
While dear eyes are agleam, 
And make at last the memory 
As lovely as the dream. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn 
Non-Catholic Reader 
Dear Father, 
All my copies of THe Lamp are read 
by a very close friend who is planning 
to enter the Episcopal ministry. Each 
month we eagerly await its arrival. 
God bless you in your work, 
Donald Merrifield, 
Inglewood, Calif. 
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(4 BLINDING flash of light, and 
then darkness.” This was the 
most realistic account the sur- 

vivors of Hiroshima could relate as 

they stumbled among the debris-clut- 
tered shambles of a city 
blasted by the Atom- 

Bomb. Today, almost five 

years later, the A-Bomb 

appears like last year’s model. Science 
is concentrating its energies on the 
production of a new super-weapon 
one thousand times more destructive— 
the H-Bomb, called by some the Hell- 

Bomb. The darkness following the de- 

liberate large-scale use of this colossal 

power could be almost world-wide. 

President Truman was speaking with 

moderation when he predicted recent- 

ly that “another great war could de- 
stroy victor and vanquished alike.” 

The press and radio have largely 
heralded the terrors of future atomic 
warfare. They have depicted one- 
night wars with whole lands wasted 
in a single onslaught. They have oc- 
casionally out-horrored the comic 
books and stolen the fire from Buck 
Rogers. In some cases they have giv- 
en rise to what David Lilienthal terms 
a “new Cult of Doom” throughout the 
land. But for what purpose? 

One reaction has been a sense of 
confusion and helplessness. The great 
idol of science, so long worshipped, is 

now beheld as a de- 


A Fearful 
Prospect 


Hope In stroying monster. And 
A Darkening we find some of the 
World one-time votaries of 


unlimited material 
progress throwing up their hands and 
crying, “Now indeed there is no hope, 
when such dangers are possible.” 


Another reaction is blind fear. This 
orgy of excitement has been encour- 
aged and made the staple of revivalist 
demonstrations. In the past such peo- 
ple have accosted us with the charge, 
“The end of the world is near, but 
you Catholics do not seem excited.” 
We are hearing this again today. 

In the face of such prospects, which 
way must we proceed? The answer 
lies in the greater practice of the 
Christian virtues, especially the vir- 
tues of hope and courage. This is by 
no means a callous op- 
timism which feels that 
somehow things will be 
all right, or which re- 
fuses to come to grips 
with the problems of the hour. But it 
puts first things first-God and eter- 
nity—and seeks a solution to the prob- 
lems of this world in terms of these 
final goals. 

Christian hope is the virtue where- 
by with confidence in God’s omnipo- 
tence and goodness we look forward 
to eternal salvation and the means to 
attain it. Christianity has always 
taught that the world about us is per- 
ishable, that it will pass away. Only 
God is unchangeable. The terrors of 
dissolution may bring panic to the pa- 
gan, but not to the Christian. Wheth- 
er the end be a few years or many 
years hence, he must always be ready, 
pursuing his vocation. Our final home 
is not in this world, but the next. We 
have not here an abiding city. 

But this is not to say that we ignore 
the pressing problems that beset us 
here below. We must courageously 


Practice Of 
Christian 
Virtues 


face these dangers so as not to be 
overwhelmed by them. Thus it is not 
reasonable to scorn scientific progress 
as an evil which seeks to exterminate 
mankind. The discovery of the powers 
hidden in creation has been a great 
boon. Man is nowise forbidden to 
seek out new forces in the world 
which may bring greater security and 
prosperity. The danger lies not with 
science but with those who would 
make of science a foe of religion, and 
with the statesmen who would utilize 
the discoveries for wicked purposes. 
To the question: Should the use of 
the A- and H-Bombs in future wars be 
banned by agreement among nations? 
I believe everyone who loves peace 
and is cognizant of the seriousness of 
the peril’ will answer an 
Moral emphatic yes. But in the 
Or working out of an interna- 
Immoral? tional plan for control 
there looms up the dis- 
turbing figure of Soviet Russia. Be- 
cause of Russia the Baruch Plan 
foundered. And spy trials accelerate 
the Cold War. President Truman has 
indicated that he is still willing to ac- 
cept some plan for the control of the 
new bombs. Senator McMahon has 
suggested that an agreement be 
sought wherein two-thirds of the 
money being spent by all nations for 
armaments be devoted to constructive 
and peaceful ends. At the same time 
a method for controlling atomic en- 
ergy would be sought. It is perhaps 
the best plan to date. It would be a 
cheap investment if it would forestall 
the prospect of war. 
If no plan is devised the question 
then arises: (Con. on page 30) 
THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 
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Letter to Bob 


by ALBERT S. RAMANAUSKAS 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 









EAR BOB: 
Thanks a million for all the lett. 
you've sent me since the beginnj 





of the semester. It’s really creat 
hear from you and to know that thi 
on the home front are ini 
smoothly. I’m sorry that I have 
been able to answer every tiie y 
wrote but I hope to pay up a little 
making this letter a good long one 

All of vour letters to me have be 
so full of so many questions aby 
our life here in the Seminary that 
would take me a month to ansy 
them one by one. So, I'll outline 
tvpical day instead, and that sho 
give vou a good idea of just what 
do and how we operate. 

Everv morning of the week exc 
Sunday, just when the poor defens 
less Seminarians are enjoying. th: 
sleep, a big bell rings, and then so 
sadistic soul comes pounding down t 


cheerily ecrving out at the top of } 
voice, “Benedicamus Domino”, whi 
is the Latin for “Let us bless ¢ 
Lord”. And in reply we groggily m 
ter, “Deo gratias” or “Thanks be 
God”, 

Sounds very monastic, doesn’t i 
You'd be surprised, though, to kn 
how often I’ve felt like yelling “Dr 
dead” and turning over for about s 


more hours sleep. But, there’s a bi 


day ahead and since there’s nothix 
better — so my Spiritual Director 
sures me—than a little mortificati 
early in the morning I roll out of be 
and head for the washroom with t! 
other four fellows in my dorm. 
In the wash room you can obsen 


some very meditative countenance 


You’ve very much impressed wit 
their solemnity and seriousness unt 
it suddenly dawns on you that yo 
confreres are probably meditating 
the same things you are—the warmt 
and comfort of their recently vacat 
beds. They look funny as they grop 
with half-opened eyes for an emp! 


sink, or an elusive tooth brush or 


slipping towel. I often wonder if 
look as funny to them as they 
to me. 


We have about twenty-five minute 


to wash, dress, and get to ch ipel, | 


we could really use much more ! 


the devil seems to be working ové 
time to make us late. A cassock butt 


pops off or a shoe lace snaps. sendin! 


you on a frantic search for needle at 
thread and spare laces. 


In the Chapel the Father Reet 


leads in the recitation of the Angel! 
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ging them to carry our of- 
the Throne of God and to 
for us that our Sacrifice may 
of offering. While 


Saints be 
erings t 
nterced 


ye made worthy 


he celebrant is vesting for Mass, we 
becite three decades of the Franciscan 
rown, (he Rosary of the Seven Joys 

f Our Lady. Just as we finish, Mass 
yegins. 

After \lass we say the prescribed 
hanksgiving prayers and then we 
have some spiritual reading. At a 
ignal from the Father Rector we 
Neave the Chapel and head for that 

Bmost bel ved of all community rooms, 
Phe Refectory. As we walk we recite 
another decade of the Franciscan 
Crown. Our breakfasts are usually 
simple, and, except on Sundays and 
the greater feasts, are taken in silence. 
J almost forgot to mention that we 
Mdon't speak from Night Prayers until 
Balter breakfeast. We call this the 

"MiCreat Silence. Seems strange, doesn’t 
it? Tl bet you think it’s a great bur- 
len not to be able to talk at break- 
fast, but I assure you it isn’t. 

We have about half an hour be- 





have a busy day. Follow one for a day to see just what goes into training a future priest. 


twen breakfast and our first class to 
make our beds, tidy up the dorm, and 
generally get ready. Some of us have 
special cleaning assignments 
like sweeping the corridors, cleaning 
wu the recreation room, and dusting 
the furniture. 

The first class is at five minutes 
after eight. I won't go into detail 
about each individual course but it’s 
worth mentioning that although none 
of the courses is easy by any means, 


house 


yet any average student who applies 
himself faithfully and diligently can 
succeed in mastering them. Hard and 
regular work is important. A few have 
tied to sit back, take it easy and 
get by with minimum of effort only to 
find that they had to work twice as 
hard later on for a passing grade. 





Oh, yes: we are much like average 


UPPER LEFT: The new St. John’s 
at Montour Falls, N. Y. Lower 
LEFT: Solemn Vespers in the 
Chapel. upreR nicut: Ten minute 
break. Lowen nicut: Interclass 
playoff 


students in any school in the nation. 
We don’t like homework, or books, or 
tests; that is, not for themselves. We 
study each subject, not because it’s 
interesting, or because it’s a necessary 
evil, but with the that, 
whatever it may be, it is an important 


rather idea 
part of our training for the priest 
hood. It is the will of our Superiors 
and consequently the Will of God that 
we study it. With this in mind, study- 
ing becomes much easier and it is a 
source of much Grace, but it is still 
not a cinch. 

There are four classes each morning 
ind between the second and third we 
have a little snack period. During this 
twenty minute break we discuss cur 
rent affairs, mainly the events of the 
preceeding classes, over a cup of cof- 
fee and sandwich. Then those of us 
who smoke have time for a quick 
cigarette before going back to class. 
Are you surprised that some of us 
smoke? Yes, Collegians who are more 
than eighteen years old can get per- 
Rector to use the 


mission from Fr. 


‘weed’. 


After the snack period we resume 
classes until about eleven forty-five. 
At the end of the last class we make 
a short private visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The Angelus bell 
marks the beginning of a half-hour 
period devoted to study, or the read- 
ing of spiritual books or good fiction. 


noon 


At twelve-thirty we go to the 
Refectory for dinner. After Grace one 
of the students reads a short selection 
from the Bible after that, on 
regular school days, he continues with 
another book, usually the biography 
of some Saint. On the greater feasts 
and on weekends we have. talking 
instead of the biography. 


and 


The food is good, plain, and plenti- 
ful. On special occasions like St. 
Francis Day or Thanksgiving, or 
Epiphany or any of the other greater 
feasts, the Brothers in the kitchen— 
may their names be blessed and their 
glorv live long in the hearts of men— 
outdo themselves. At all times we are 
encouraged to eat hearty. If a man 
wants to fast he has to get permission, 
and, unless he’s about thirty pounds 








From early morning till late at night students at Montour Falls, like all other seminarians, 
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overweight, the Father Rector will tell 
him to skip the fast and do a little 
more work. 

We go back to Chapel after dinner, 
reciting another decade of the Fran- 
ciscan Crown on the way and two 
more decades when we get there. 
Then we have class again from one- 
thirty until three o'clock. 

From three o'clock until five we 
have recreation. The bell at three is 


hikes around this beautiful country. 
And, Bob, it is beautiful. We are in 
the Finger Lakes district and only 
three miles from Watkins Glen and 
Lake Seneca. All around there are hills 
and waterfalls and pools. I'm just 
waiting for the spring to see the trees 
bud and cover the whole place with 
tender, fresh green. 
On bad days 


pool, ping-pong, 


checkers, cards, or what have you, take 





always welcome. You should see the 
rush to change from cassocks into 
dungarees and to get out to the gym. 
Basketball is very popular during the 
winter and early spring and we play 
a lot of it now. But in season we have 
all thé other sports too, football, hoc- 
key, skiing, toboganning, and_base- 
ball. We were supposed to play bas- 
ketball with the Maryknoll Semi- 
narians from Clark Summit, but a 
big snow storm prevented them from 
coming. I expect we'll play them 
some time later on. We have a fine 
ball field that needs only a little 
fixing up — it hasn’t been used in 
years, you know—and I suppose that 
we'll get a couple of games with 
Seminarians and schools around here. 
Of course, these outside games are 
extra. Our intra-mural and class games 
are going on all the time. 

The Superiors are strict in making 
sure that everyone gets out in the 
air and plays some strenuous game 
for at least an hour a day. In addi- 
tion there is a certain amount of man- 
ual labor we are called upon to do, 
fixing up the grounds, raking leaves, 
shovelling snow, mowing the lawns, 
cutting trees, and what have you. The 
point is that if we build our bodies 
strong now we'll be able to take care 
of things and enjoy the rugged life of 
the missions later on. 

Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday 
afternoons are free—no class. That 
gives a grand opportunity for long 
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UPPER LEF 





LOWER 


Library, 
rniGHT: Brothers’ Recreation Room. 


up our time. Of course, some of us 
use this extra time to catch up in our 
studies too. 

At five o’clock we go back to the 
study hall to prepare for the next’s 
day’s classes. Then we have supper. 
The procedure at supper is the same 
as at dinner except that the reading 
from the Bible is replaced by the 
Martyrology, a very brief account of 
the Saints whose feasts are celebrated 
the next day. 

Following the usual visit to Chapel 
we have a half hour free period to 
listen to the radio, play pool, or just 
sit and chat. Then back to the grind 
in the study hall for another hour. 

Wearily we make our way to 


Chapel for Night Prayers which 


usually consist of a novena to St. 
Anthony, an Act of Consecration to 
Our Lady of the Atonement, and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
three or four times a week. We make 
a short examination of conscience, re 
cite the Confiteor, receive the absolu- 
tion and the blessing from the Father 
Rector, and then, in silence, go to 
our dorms to prepare for bed. 

During the forty-five minutes we 
have to get ready we wash up, take 
showers, put on the pajamas, and hop 
into bed, usually with a book. At 
nine thirty the lights go out and we 
lie back, saying a last good night to 
Our Divine Master. Then before long 
all is silent and we sleep—dreamlessly. 

So, Bob, as you can see, we live a 
well-rounded life, nicely balanced in 
prayer, study, work, and recreation; 
all of the ingredients necessary for 
the training of a holy and efficient 
priest. Whenever you hear some per- 
son lamenting the fact that a friend 
intends to enter a seminary, help the 





poor soul to understand that there 
are no torture chambers, or long 
nocturnal vigils, or weakening fast to 
break our health and spirits. Remind 
him that our training is designed to 
make us fit in mind and body and 
pure of soul. I’m sure that the lamen- 
tations will soon be replaced by con- 
gratulations on good judgement. 

Write soon again, and even if I 
don’t answer immediately keep on 
writing. You'll never know how much 
we enjoy hearing from our friends, 
especially our old chums. If I have 
left any questions unanswered or if 
you want to know anything else be 
sure to ask in your next letter. 

Say hello to all the boys for me, 
keep smiling, and in your prayers 
always remember, 

Your old pal, 


AL 
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Another tale from the Library. Sr. Mary Peter straightens 


out some of the old, old misconceptions and prejudices con- 


cerning Parochial Schools and their plece in the community. 


R. SAMPSON steamed into the Li- 

brary in search of a sympathetic 

ear. He found little Miss Baker 
seated behind the main desk in the 
Reference Room. She was very young 
and green, but that was all the better, 
for she would not dare be rude to 
him and might very easily be cowed 
into agreeing with his every word. He 
books before her and 
elicited a shy smile and a polite “Good 
afternoon.” But that was all that Mr. 
Sampson needed. 

“You look like an intelligent young 
lady.” he began, teetering on his heels 
and grinning down on her. “You read 
the newspapers?” 

“Oh, yes,” said young Miss Baker 
innocently. 

“Read about the Cardinal and Mrs. 
Roosevelt?” pursued Mr. Sampson, 
bringing an avid red face close to 
hers. 

“Well, yes,” admitted Miss Baker 
doubtfully, drawing her head back a 
little. She wanted to appear kind and 
interested, and not look as though 
she had just heen confronted by a 
hooded cobra. “Yes, I did.” 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Mr. Sampson, who really cared much 
more about what he himself thought 
of it, and was just awaiting his 
chance. 

“Well—well, I don’t know.” Miss 
Baker glanced about fearfully. She 
knew that it was unwise for a library 
assistant to take sides and present 
opinions. But Mr. Sampson was lean- 
ing toward her with an air of intel- 
lectual intimacy—of two minds meet- 
ing as one. 

“You know what's going to happen; 


placed his 


don’t you?” He asked in a sotto voce 
that everyone could hear. 

“No,” admitted Miss Baker anxi- 
ously. 

“The Roman Catholic hierarchy is 
going to get control of this country!” 
he hissed triumphantly, eyes glitter- 
ing inches from hers. He let the awful 
import of this sink in. And then he 
back and said. “Unless, of 
course, we get busy and do something 
about it.” 

“My exclaimed Miss 
Baker, who was a loyal Congregation- 
alist. “I didn’t know it was that bad.” 

“I pay taxes,” announced Mr. Samp- 
son at this point. It seemed ir- 
relevant, and Miss Baker waited, 
fascinated, to see what he was going 
to make of it. 

“I do, too,” she prompted helpfully. 

“I send my children to public 
pursued Mr. Sampson, not 
at all interested in Miss Baker’s taxes. 
His tone of voice had departed frorn 
the sotto voce and was waxing some- 
what oratorical now, as if he hoped 
that everyone within earshot would 
hear what he was saying. “Make them 
good Americans.” he cried gloriously. 
“Teach “em what our country stands 
for! Treat ‘em all alike! That’s de- 
mocracy! Nobody is better than any- 
body else. Went to public schools my- 
self. My father believed in them. And 
he had plenty of money, too. So it 
wasn't a case of necessity. It was faith, 
young lady—faith in our American 
way of life—the kind of faith I want 
to pass on to my kids.” 

Miss Baker had a wild desire to 
say, “Why, I never knew that the 
public school system was a religion.” 


drew 


goodness!” 


schools,” 








But she restrained herself with dif- 
ficulty. 

“If you ask me,” Mr. Sampson was 
leaning over her desk again, his voice 
a bit lower but by no means confined 
to her own hearing — if you ask me, 
young lady, the public school ought 
to be good enough for any Catholic 
kid. Nobody interferes with his re- 
ligion, and he gets a good, sound edu- 
cation to prepare him for this world— 
and it’s all free. What more do they 
want? Why aren't they satisfied with 
our free American educational sys- 
tem? “Well, I'll tell you,” and Mr. 
Sampson’s brow was a sharp ‘v’ over 
his nose—“It’s because those schools 
of theirs are training centers for tak- 
ing over the United States govern- 
ment! That’s why! The Roman Catho- 
lic Church is a totalitarian organiza- 
tion with its center in Rome and with 
an absolute dictator, the Pope. They 
want to take over the world!” 

“It would be wonderful if we only 
could, Mr. Sampson,” said a gentle 
voice at his elbow. 

Mr. Sampson stiffened like an ani- 
mal scenting danger, and _ turned 
slowly around. His eyes widened as 
they beheld his challenger, for she 
had challenged him before. It was 
Sister Mary Peter, principal of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help High School, 
and Mr. Sampson had been instru- 
mental in preventing Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help from obtaining a use- 
less piece of civic property as a foot- 
ball field. He had insisted that it was 
not the property, it was the principle 
of the thing—Ardmore Public High 
School had a perfectly good athletic 
field a mile away. Let them use that, 
and be grateful for the public spirited 
citizens who had provided it, Mr. 
Sampson had orated in city council. 

Mr. Sampson’s face grew an alarm- 
ing shade of red. Sister was smiling 
pleasantly at him, and he had to make 
some sort of an answer to her cryptic 
remark—although he had no wish to 
enter a battle of wits with her. 

“So you would like to take over the 
world—eh, Sister?” he joked feebly. 
“Pretty big job—that.” 

“Totalitarian is a pretty ugly word, 
Mr. Sampson,” she countered, It’s 
very easy to destroy freedom by insist- 
ing that every religion but your own 
is totalitarian and must be banned. Of 
course it begins with us, because our 
authority is vested in our Holy Father, 
the Pope—and we are truly universal. 
We also believe in a total way of life 
which is Christ’s and we are allowed 
no compromises with pagan philoso- 
phies. 
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Our religion is pure and whole, Mr. 
Sampson, and it permeates every cor- 
ner of our lives—as surely as God is 
the Author of all knowledge and the 
Giver of all life. Is this why so many 
feel that we should not be allowed 
to teach our children? Is this the 
liberty for which our country was 
founded—to kill a Faith because it 
is too complete, because worldly au- 
thorities can’t complete with it? Tell 
me, Mr. Sampson. If you close the 
doors of our schools how long will it 
be before you close the doors of our 
churches?” 

“Now, now, Sister--nobody’s going 
to close the doors of your churches— 
or schools,” said Mr. Sampson in a 
syrupy voice. But the purple-red 
shade of his ears belied his confidence. 
“We are merely discussing the com- 
parative merits of the free public 
school system and the church-domin- 
ated parochial system.” 

“We are discussing the comparative 
merits of a school system dominated 
by the state and a school system dom- 
inated by God,” countered the nun 
wisely. “There was a discussion like 
that in the Kremlin once, and God 
was ruled out. And whenever God is 
ruled out, Mr. Sampson, every vestige 
of human freedom disappears. You're 
a student of history; are you not?” 

Mr. Sampson drew himself up 
proudly—to a height which quite dom- 
inated Sister Mary Peter’s small, black 
robed figure. 

“I know a thing or two about our 
glorious heritage!” he cried. 

“Well, know a thing or two about 
all the glorious heritages of the past,” 
counselled Sister Mary Peter vigor- 
ously. “Rome — Greece — Babylon — 
Judea—and know why they were lost. 
See the sickening story repeated again 
and again all through history. Man 
turns away from God and falls into 
decadence, dictatorship, slavery. Man 
denies God, and loses his most fun- 
damental human rights. Recall, if you 
will, the persistent, brutal, bloody 
persecution of Christ and all His 
followers for centuries. Today, of 
course, that persecution is hidden in 
violent charges of treason and totali- 
tarianism. But the age-old-pattern is 
there—and the cause. The world 
wants to forget Our Divine Lord be- 
cause He insisted upon the rights, the 
dignity, and the freedom of men. He 
denied human dictators their final 
claim-possession of the souls of their 
subjects!” 

Mr. Sampson seemed suddenly to 
have shrunk. There was a rounded 
line to his shoulders which suggested 
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defeat, and his bright red face had 
become alarmingly pale. 

“But—public schools are American 
schools,” he sputtered. “Th-they teach 
the American way!” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Sampson- 
but Our Lady of Pereptual Help is 
an American School, too,” retorted 
Sister bravely. “All our children are 
the sons and daughters of American 
citizens-tax-payers like yourself. I my- 
self am descended from five genera- 
tions of American citizens. You seem 
to feel that the subject of religion 
makes our school an insidious fore- 
ign affair. But how can a child who 
does not know God believe in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Sampson? Do you actually 
believe that patriotic citizens are 
made by forcing them to ignore re- 
ligion because it is a controversial 
subject among men?” 

“No—of course not,” faltered Mr. 
Sampson, whose pale blue eyes were 
now round and wondering. “But the 
democratic way, Sister, is— 

“Would you make a religion of 
democracy?” demanded Sister Mary 
Peter with a penetrating smile. “Ah, 
Mr. Sampson, before you do that, I 
beg you to remember the ancient 
Greeks and the ancient Romans. They 
also had democracies in their respec- 
tive eras, and yet both of these 
civilizations fell into corruption and 
oblivion. Democracy is not a very sus- 
taining religion, Mr. Sampson.” 

“Well, what do you prefer, Sister‘ 
demanded the vanquished belliger- 
ently. “A monarchy or a dictatorship 
—like Franco's?” 





“No, no—I prefer a democracy just 
as much as you do,” and Sister’s smile 
was as serene as if she had received 
a kiss rather than a slap on the face. 
“I am all-American in my fondness 
for our way of government. But if 
you really believe you want a de- 
mocracy without God, Mr. Sampson, 
you will soon lose your ideal de- 
mocracy, and find yourself living in 
a dictatorship without human rights. 
Perhaps that’s why our Founding 
Fathers saw fit to inscribe on our 
coins ‘In God we trust’. For they at 
least were wise men who knew that 
whenever the American people ceased 
to trust in God, Caesar would soon 
take over. And you know how the 
modern Caesars live, Mr. Sampson— 
on slave labor, on the starved bones 
of the inmates of concentration camps, 
on the terror-ridden obedience of 
those who once thought God was a 
tyrant.” 

“If you mean Russia, I’m not for 
Russia,” muttered Mr. Sampson fear- 








fully. “I never was for Russia. Eve 
body knows that.” 

“I'm sure you don’t want to be for 
the Marxist regime in Moscow,” said 
Sister Mary Peter with a sad smie. 
“But I hope everyone of us is tor 
Russia—the real Russia of Our Lord's 
own sheep who have fallen into the 
pit of the Anti-Christ.” 

“I just happen to be in favor of 
our free educational system; that’s 
all,” Mr. Sampson seemed to be argu- 
ing more with himself than with Sis- 
ter. “I just happen to believe it’s the 
best way. That’s all. That’s why | 
send my kids to public schools. I pay 
taxes.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Sampson—you calmly 
proposed to force all children into 
public schools,” reminded _ Sister 
gently. Is that what is known as a 
free educational system?” Her voice 
underlined the free with fine irony. 
“Parents are to be no longer allowed 
to place their children in schools of 
their own choice? They must accept 
state schools and state methods of 
education—or else?” 

“Let them place their kids where 
they want to! I don’t care where any- 
body puts his kids!” Mr. Sampson 
was suddenly aware of the fact that 
he was shouting. He looked at Sister 
Mary Peter, and he grinned sheep- 
ishly. “By the way, Sister—what do 
you teach?” he asked. 

“History,” smiled the nun. 

“Well, you sure make it come 
alive,” he admitted, slowly shaking his 
head. 

“With God’s help I try to,” con 
fessed Sister happily. “After all, his- 
tory is alive, Mr. Sampson. We're 
making it every day ourselves. And 
God grant we make good history. Let 
us have no more black chapters of 
persecution among those who profess 
to be Christian. Rather let us all be 
persecuted together by the Anti- 
christ.” 

“I suppose if I sent my kids to you, 
you'd make them Catholics—eh Sis- 
ter?” pursued Mr. Sampson. But there 
seemed to be no wicked intent in his 
words. It was more of an interested 
query than anything else. 

“No, Mr. Sampson—we don't pre- 
sume to do what only God can do,” 
returned the nun serenely. “One of 
the saddest fallacies about the Church 
is that we catch converts in a web like 
flies and eat them alive. This is the 
argument most often used against our 
freedom to speak and teach. But the 
Church does not want trapped flies. 
No conversion is made unless it is 
clearly indicated (Con. on page 20) 
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you, ATHOLICISM is a religion of in- 
Sis- tense faith and purest love. Those 
here who live it to the full, though their 
1 his crosses be many, drink deeply of the 
sted riches of Jesus Christ and enjoy a 
foretaste of heaven even in this world. 

pre- The supreme law that guides their 
do, lives is the law of love: “Brethren 
e of walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
urch us, and delivered Himself up for us 
) like to God, as a sacrifice and for an odor 
| the of sweetness.” 
f our Being lovers by profession, good 
the Catholics are accustomed to speak the 
flies. languarge of love. Though the object 
a of their love be one, they call it many 





titles to express the beautiful qualities 









| Holy FHlotgher Church 


St. Peter’s, the Mother Church of Christendom. 
This Holy Year of Pardon and Peace she extends 


her loving arms to shelter this war-weary world. 


which they find in it. For example, 
they call Jesus Christ “Saviour”, “Sac- 
red Heart”, “King”, “Our Head”. They 
call the Blessed Mother, “Mystical 
Rose”, “Ark of the Covenant”, and 
“Gate of Heaven.” The names “Jesus” 
and “Mary” are among the most sac- 
red names in our vocabularies, yet our 
love for them makes us seek out 
means to express itself. The names 
which the Church puts on our lips in 
her litanies to Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin deepen our knowledge of 
heavenly mysteries and fill our hearts 
with joyous love. 

When speaking of the Church of 
Christ we use similar expressions. 
From the Church we learn with com- 
plete certainty the knowledge of the 





mysteries of God which are neces- 
sary for salvation; through the Church 
we receive the divine life of grace 
without which no one can get to hea- 
ven. Accordingly, we love the One 
Church of Christ with all our souls. 
So, here too, we use different titles 
which increase our knowledge of the 
Church and deepen our love for it. 
There is one title of the Church 
which we have reserved for special 
study. This title is used very often in 
sermons and in the writings of the 
Popes. It is the expression “Holy 
Mother Church.” In human language 
the word “mother” is rich with mean- 
ing. First of all it tells of the sanc- 
tuary of the human race through 
which God willed us to be born. It 
tells a story of the purest love born 
in pain and increased by sacrifice. It 
tells of anxious care and protection. 
It tells of guidance and direction and 
of intimate affection which forms men 
inwardly as well as outwardly. To 
show how great was His love for us, 
Christ, (Con. on page 14) 
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° 
Fr. Terence gives the Atonement blessing to the audience. 


MONG the many letters coming to 

the desk of our radio department 

there are any number that ask for 
special information about the Ave 
Maria Hout. Who writes the scripts, 
who does the acting? How is the pro- 
gram prepared, etc? And so we 
thought, on this fifteenth anniversary 
of the Ave Maria Hour’s coming to 
the air waves that a behind-the-scenes 
view of our program might prove in- 
teresting to the friends of Graymoor 
who make this weekly broadcast pos- 
sible. 

Readers of the August 1949 and 
February 1950 issues of The Lamp 
have seen copies of broadcast scripts, 
stories actually used on the Ave Maria 
Hour. But there is a great deal of work 
done both at Graymoor and New York 
before such a finished script is ready. 

In the first place we must do all 
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our planning months in advance. Be- 
cause it takes longer to prepare some 
scripts than it does others, or because 
writers must handle other professional 
committments, or because of delays 
occasioned by the fact that script must 
pass through two or three hands in 
New York and Graymoor, we must 
obviously set our schedule of pro- 
grams well ahead so that we may not 
be caught without “next week’s pro- 
gram.” Too, because the program goes 
on the air fifty-two weeks a year we 
must constantly keep feeding new 
ideas to writers even though we may 
be as much as six months ahead. With 
this in mind the reader can appreciate 
our reaction when someone writes 
suggesting that we do the story of 


Photography by 
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Sound effects of all kinds increase the interest of the st 


Backstage with the Av 


this or that Saint next wee 
However, even though we cant 
oblige listeners immediately, we 
down their requests in our collecti 
of “ideas” for new scripts. Sw 


“ideas” may come from any place. 


chance remark by one of the Frias 
a lead from a magazine article, # 


item in the daily Press—all or any ¢ 


these touch off a spark in the mit 


of someone in the Ave Maria Hatt 
office at Graymoor, or it may cont 


from our professional production di 
ector in New York; perhaps from ot 
of our professional writers. But # 
idea does come and is jotted dow 
roughly for further consideration. 
The next step is to assign workt 
particular professional writers. W 
take an idea, let us say, the story 
Cardinal Mindeszenty, and ask suw¢ 
and such a writer to develop a thitt 
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minute script. If we have material, 
we send it on to the writer. Or per- 
haps the writer may prefer to gather 
his own material from libraries, the 
daily Press, or from book stores. Per- 
haps he may call us for guidance. 
What approach would we like? Do 
we want to avoid controversy? May 
he say this or that? There are any 
number of reasons why the writer 
may want guidance from the Friars. 
Eventually, however, the writer 
tums in his first draft of the script 
‘ 
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ABOVE: 


Story Conference 


BELOW: 


The 





record is cut. 
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to our radio department at Graymoor. 
We carefully check the script from 
what might be called a _ theological 
point of view. That is, we look for 
inaccuracies in doctrine, quotations, 
the general tenor of the spirit of the 
script in accordance with our mis- 
sionary aims, and other considerations 
of a religious nature. It may be neces- 
sary to cut lines here or add a sen- 
tence there, in order to make certain 
that nothing will be said on the air 
to cause misunderstanding or con- 
fusion in the mind of the listener. 

After we are satisfied that the 
script is acceptable in matters of doc- 
trine or history, we send it on to New 
York to the production director, the 
professional radio man who will act- 
ually handle the actors and broadcast 
details. He examines the script from 
the dramatic point of view, looking 
to the development of unity, con- 
sistency, contrasts. 

The production director then makes 
one of three decisions. He may reject 
the script altogether as unsuitable for 
our use. He may send it back for 
rewriting, if there is enough in the 
script worth salvaging. Or finally, he 
may tinker with the script somewhat 
and then send it to Graymoor for 
mimeographing. 

About twice a month the produc- 
tion director meets with us at Gray- 
moor to plan and arrange the advance 
schedule of shows. We discuss ideas 
for new scripts; we decide which 
writer is best suited for particular 
topics; we hash over weaknesses and 
strong points of past productions; we 
discuss the work of particular actors; 
we talk about possible promotion 
ideas with Father Claver, S.A. 

Getting back to a particular script, 
we are now ready to tackle an indi- 
vidual story or script in the radio 
studio. 

Fifteen years ago when the Ave 
Maria Hour began radio was in its 
infancy and our first broadcasts origi- 
nated at Graymoor. But with im- 
proved studio facilities and new 
techniques demanding special equip- 
ment, we found it more prudent and 
more satisfactory to do our broadcast- 
ing from studios in New York City. 

At the studios of our New York 
station the production director meets 
with the cast of professional actors 
that he has called for the present 
broadcast. He has previously prepared 
the script and knowing just which 
actors are suitable for particular parts 
he has hired certain ones for the oc- 
casion. We must remember that in 
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radio all our knowledge comes to us 
through the sense of hearing. There- 
fore to avoid confusion, the voices of 
the characters must be decidedly dis- 
tinct one from the other. For instance, 
if there are two women playing a 
scene, one will have a higher pitched 
voice than the other and thus the 
listeners will never be in doubt 
as to which character is speaking. 
Too, quality of voice is most impor- 
tant. Hardness, shrillness, softness, 
loudness, coarseness, all these types of 
voices indicate definite characters to 
the mind of the listener. The pro- 
duction director therefore knowing 
the type voices of his actors will 
choose a balanced group of voices 
for whatever are the needs of a part- 
icular script. 

The director and cast sit down to 
look at the scripts that have been 
given out and “read through” together 
the feel of the story and check the 
character each one is to play. Dis- 
cussions of meaning and _ interpreta- 
tion of passages often crop up and 
the director must be ready to decide 
how he wants a scene played. A Friar 
priest from Graymoor is on hand to 
help out with directions when matters 
of religion need clarification in the 
script. After the “read through” the 
actors go “on mike”. That is, they 
begin to rehearse at the microphone. 
The production director now works 
from the sound-proof control room 
with his engineer. He hears only what 
comes into the control room via micro- 
phones that have been set up—one 
for the organ, one in the sound effects 
corner of the studio, and a third one 
for the cast. The engineer in the con- 
trol room manipulates dials that con- 
trol the microphones. He can increase 
or decrease, shut off altogether, or 
“open wide” the sound coming from 
the microphones into the control 
room. He blends, balances, “puts 
together”, as it were, the sounds com- 
ing from the various microphones end 
he thus sends out over the air a 
“balanced sound picture”. 

The production director is re- 
sponsible for creating the actual ima- 
ginative picture, and because he is 
separated from the actors by a sound- 
proof glass partition, he gives dir- 
ections to the actors, organist, and 
sound effects man by means of 
standardized signals in the special 
sign language of radio. 

During the early rehearsals the di- 
rector can interrupt and talk to the 
actors by means of a loud speaker— 
but, obviously, he must rely, during 





the broadcast, solely on signs to co 
vey directions to the actors. Such a 
control set-up is necessary and de- 
sirable, for in that way, the director 
hears the program exactly as tl 
listener does at home. 

The first microphone rehearsal 
the longest because problems, scene 
distance of the actors from each other 
and the microphone for “perspective 
sounds effects, music—all these are 
worked out as the actors begin to 
"get into” their parts. After some tim« 
the broadcast reaches the stage 
where it has been “roughed out” to 
the director's satisfaction. A particular 
scene may need some extra polishing; 
a certain sound effect may need to 
be made more accurate; a given actor 
may require special attention“in a 
difficult scene. All these problems 
must be worked over, ironed out. 

Now we are ready for the “dress 
rehearsal”. The broadcast is run 
through exactly as it will be when it 
“goes on the air”. There are no in 
terruptions and the show runs its 
course. At this point a very accurate 
timing of the broadcast is made by 
the director at thirty second intervals. 
At the end of the “dress” the director 
comes into the studio with the actors 
and all sit down for a final check up. 
The director may have found that the 
broadcast runs overtime by one 
minute. So a one minute cut- in the 
script must be made in order to bring 
the broadcast to a conclusion “on the 
nose”. Perhaps the director may de 
cide that a cut won't be necessary it 
one of the scenes is speeded up a 
little. Perhaps the show is a bit short 
—then the director may slow up a 
scene, or “hold” the music between 
scenes a little longer. Whatever ad 
justments are necessary or whatever 
fine points must be smoothed out are 
settled at this “clean up” time after 
the dress rehearsal. The actors now 
take a “break” for a few minutes in 
order to freshen themselves for the 
actual broadcast. 

The time drawing near, everyone 
is recalled to the studio, the last 
“coughs” and “throat clearings” are 
made, the director enters the control 
room, the recording engineer sets his 
mechanism, while all eyes look to the 
clock whose second hand has been 
creeping towards “air time”. Then, as 
signal lights flash, the director's hand 
comes down, the organ rolls, and the 
strains of Gounod’s Ave Maria flood 
the studio as another weekly program 
gets under way. 
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by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


T WAS about 1228 that Saint An- 

thony journeyed from Padua to 

Ferrara, where he preached in the 
Church of Our Lady del’Vado. Now 
there was in the city a lady of high 
family, wife of a very wealthy citizen, 
who was in great agony of soul due 
to the completely unjust suspicions of 
her husband, who in a fit of jealousy, 
accused her of unfaithful- 
ness to the marriage vow, but refused 
to see or acknowledge their new-born 
son. It was at this point that news of 
the great preacher came to her ears, 
and she resolved to lay all before him. 
This was a happy resolution, for An- 
thony brought together the husband 
and the wife carrying the little child. 
Taking the baby into his arms, he ad- 
dressed it in the presence of all, “My 
child, I adjure you, in the name of 
the Infant Jesus, declare plainly who 
is your father!” At once, by Divine 
Power, the child turned its head to- 
ward the unjust husband and very 
distinctly spoke,—“Behold my father! 
The Saint held out the baby to the 
astonished husband saying, “Receive 
and love this child, because it is in 
truth your own, and love also your 
wife who is indeed most faithful and 
completely worthy of your love and 
In our own time St. Anthony 
continues the wonderful charity that 
he showed upon that occasion and 
many a marriage owes its preservation 
and its fruitful blessings to a devout 
wife or husband who, when shipwreck 
threatened, called upon Saint An- 
thony,—“Helper in necessities” and 
“continous worker of miracles.” t 
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WE ake pleased to share a letter re- 
ceived from New Jersey which is cer- 
tainly unusual. The writer, a man, re- 
quested a number of Masses, and the 
intentions for two of them deserve at- 
tention. One he asks to be said in hon- 
or of the Blessed Virgin, “—to guide 
our women all over the world. It 
seems they don’t seem to follow our 
Blessed Mother's exarmple of woman- 
hood.” The next Mass is in honor of 
St. Anthony,—“so that he will guide 
us men to God. Father, I am sorry to 
say us men aren't doing so good ei- 
ther, so ask him to sort of straighten 
us guys up also.” To the children at 
Fatima, Our Lady declared that many 
souls go to hell because there are 
none to pray for them. Here at least 
is one lover of the Blessed Mother 
who consoles her wounded heart by 
doing just that, not only praying for 
sinners, but taking it upon himself to 
have the all-holy Sacrifice offered for 
their sakes as well as for his own. This 
is an example well worthy of imita- 
tion. t 


From Massachusetts a lady writes, 

Anthony has never failed me yet. 
During my employment as a_book- 
keeper I have always prayed to this 
Saint and my always 
found. During my confinement I pray- 
ed constantly and was never denied. 
For all these I am most grateful.” T 


errors were 


AND ANOTHER lady tells us that “St. 
Anthony has been my friend since I 
was six years old; have now reached 
my  fifty-seventh 


year and_ seven 


months. Never fail every Sunday to 
drop less than a dime in St. Anthony’s 
Bread Box for the poor.” 
a beautiful record of devotion for you, 


a half a century of love and loyalty. t 


There is 





A RESIDENT of 
tells us that St. 
ful! There are 
remember 


Texas enthusiastically 
Anthony is wonder- 
many instances I can 
where he has helped me 
find things. A very dear friend had 
given me a lovely bracelet of which 
I was quite proud. One day our class 
went to the municipal auditorium in 
Kansas City to a concert. The audi- 
torium is a huge place and was full 
for the concert. I lost my bracelet. I 
was so unhappy over it and thought 
to petition St. Anthony to help me. 
The next day in school I was be- 
moaning my loss to a friend when she 
said—“That must be the one my sis- 
ter found!” It was! t 





A woman I met some time ago told 


me a story of how St. Anthony help- 
ed her. She is a Baptist and is rather 
confused as to whether to believe it 
was really St. Anthony or coinci- 
dence. She lost a diamond ring while 
on a picnic in the woods. Her daugh- 
ter, an Episcopalian who had attend- 
ed a Catholic school for a time, ask- 
ed St. Anthony for help. Two weeks 
later the police found the ring in a 
pawn shop. I guess St. Anthony’s work 
might often look like a coincidence 
but it is too consistent. : 


have been made out of 
all sorts of materials, but we confess 
that we never heard of one such as 
a lady from New York City describes 
in a recent letter. After an encourag- 
ing word of praise for THe Lamp, 
she writes, “Please accept the enclo- 
sure for a favor from St. Anthony. I 
lost beads that had been in our fam- 
ily for many years, made of peat, with 
a silver cross holding a relic.” What 
could be more Irish than a pair of 
rosaries made from peat, which is as 
old as Ireland, and as much a part 
of that dear country as the shamrock 
or the Blarney Stone. Anyhow, this 
daughter of Dublin is more than 
grateful to the Saint of Padua for re- 
storing her lost beads. 


ROSARIES 


“Hat, Star of the Sea!l—Thy gentle 
and radiant light is our guide in the 
darkness, showing us the entrance to 
the heavenly harbor. Woe to the pilot 
whose eyes are not fixed on thee! His 
frail bark will become the plaything 
of the storm, and will be swallowed 
up in the foaming billows!” 
—St. Anthony. 
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Holy Mother Church 


(Continued from page 9) 


Himself, said: that even if a mother 
should forget the child she bore, He 
would not forget us. He powerfully 
impressed His hearers with the fact 
that His love was above that of a 
mother. How great, then, must the 
love of a mother be, if the Son of 
God Himself placed the love of 
mothers immediately under His own. 

How powerful, too, is the office of 
a mother. A man may be a king, yet 
he stands when his mother enters the 
room. In passing judgment, others can 
influence his reason; but his mother 
controls his heart; whose cause she 
favors, that cause wins. The saints tell 
us that even though the Son of God 
is omnipotent, He bends to his 
Mother’s will. Under God, the name 
of Mary is the sweetest and most pow- 
erful in all the world precisely be- 
cause She is God’s own Mother and 
He gave her to us to be our mother 
as well. She is rich in grace and glory, 
but her mother’s heart is equal to all 
her gifts. That is why we love her. 
That is why the very thought of her 
is the purest joy and supreme delight. 

By the same token, the Church of 
God is a Mother and the Virgin 
Spouse of Christ. The early Fathers of 
the Church often compared Adam 
with Christ. Following St. Paul they 
saw Christ as the new Head of the 
human race, Who came to restore 
what Adam lost. Just as Adam had a 
spouse in the person of Eve, so Christ 
has a Spouse, which is the Church. 
St. Paul wrote: “Husbands, love your 
wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered himself up for 
her, that He might sanctify her, clean- 
sing her in the bath of water by means 
of the word; in order that He might 
present to himself the Church in all 
her glory, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, but that she might 
be holy and without blemish . . . He 
who loves his own wife, loves himself. 
For no one ever hateth his own flesh; 
on the contrary he nourishes and 
cherishes it, as Christ also does the 
Church (because we are members of 
his body, made from his flesh and 
from his bones)” (Eph. 5: 25-30). St. 
John Chrysostom (344-407 A.D.) 
commented on this passage as fol- 
lows: “The Apostle says that we are 
members of His (Christ’s) body and 
of His bones; for just as Eve came 
forth from the side of Adam; so also 
we, from the side of Christ . . . Just 
as from the sleeping Adam, a woman 
was made, so from the dying Christ, 
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the Church was formed from His 
pierced side” (Oration 28). The 
Church, then, is the spotless bride of 
Jesus Christ, united to Him, as it 
were, in one flesh by the bonds of 
everlasting love. How close and inti- 
mate is the connection between Christ 
and His Church; how holy is the 
Church by reason of this union with 
Christ; how fruitful is this union for 
the glory of God and the salvation 
of the human race! 

Just as Adam and Eve were the 
natural parents of the human race, 
so Christ and His Church beget many 
children of God. The Church, then, 
is not only the Spouse of Christ, she 
is also our Mother. In a supernatural 
way, the Church fulfills all the offices 
of a mother in our regard; she does 
so just as lovingly and anxiously as 
our natural mothers do. 

Consider how we came into the 
Church of God. The waters of Bap- 
tism were poured over our heads and 
an inward change took place. We 
were “born again” of water and the 
Holy Spirit. Our outward appearance 
was the same but within us was the 
life of God; we were made living 
images of Jesus Christ. That baptism 
font was the womb of the Church, 
through which we were born again; 
from being children of Adam, we be- 
came children of God. The Church 
became truly our Mother at that time, 
and will remain so forever, whatever 
our fortunes be. We may abandon 
our Mother, as many have, but she 
will not rest until we return once 
again to her bosom. The Church says 
to us: “He that shall find me shall 
find life, and shall have salvation 
from the Lord; but he that shall sin 
against me shall hurt his own soul. 
All that hate me love death.” 

The Church is our mother not only 
in respect to our birth, but she also 
continues the office throughout our 
lives. Because she came forth from 
the pierced side of Christ, she has in 
her possession all the rich treasures 
of Redemption: “With me are riches 
and glory, glorious riches and justice. 
For my fruit is better than gold and 
the precious stone, and my blossoms 
than choice silver . . . That I may 
enrich them that love me, and may 
fill their treasures.” (Prov. 8:18-21). 
These rich treasures of Christ Our 
Mother, the Church, dispenses to 
us through the seven sacraments. 
Through her flowing breasts, she 
nourishes us into maturity and pre- 
pares for us the table of the Holy 
Eucharist, whereby we receive Christ 





personally into our souls: “Whatso- 
ever is a little one, let him come to 
me . . . Come, eat my bread, and 
drink the wine which I have mingled 
for you” (Prov. 9:4-55). 

She also feeds our souls with the 
wisdom of God, revealed by Jesus 
Christ. Because she is the spotless 
spouse of Christ, error can never 
darken her vision; when she teaches 
us, we know with complete certainty 
that what she says is the word of 
God. “For she is the brightness of 
eternal light, and the unspotted mir- 
ror of God’s majesty, and the image 
of his goodness.” (Prov. 7:26) 

By prudent direction of our lives 
through the law of God which she 
teaches us to observe, the- Church 
sets before us the pattern of life 
modelled upon Christ. When we go 
astray from the path, she seeks us 
out and reconciles us to God through 
the sacrament of Penance. When we 
are gravely ill, she cares for us by 
anointing us with oil of Extreme 
Unction, preparing us for our journey 
to our eternal home. After we have 
departed from life, she never forgets 
us, because, by the sacrifice of the 
Mass, she reaches beyond the _bor- 
ders of the world into Purgatory to 
console us and deliver us. 

With Mary, the Church can say: 
“IT am the mother of fair. love, and 
of fear, and of knowledge, and of 
holy hope. In me is all grace of the 
way and of the truth, in me is all 
hope of life and virtue. Come over to 
me, all ye that desire me, and be 
filled with my fruits. For my spirit 
is sweet above honey and my inheri- 
tance above honey and the honey- 
comb. “Eccl 24: 24-27). How great 
a mother is this holy Church of God. 
Daily she says to us: “My dear chil- 
dren, with whom I am in labor again, 
until Christ is formed in you” (Gal. 
4:19). Her only thought, her only con- 
cern, is to fashion us inwardly and 
outwardly after the image of Christ. 

As all children resemble their par- 
ents in someways, so we through Bap- 
tism and sanctifying grace resemble 
Christ. The Church aims to increase 
that likeness, so she exercises toward 
us the office of a mother. But we, 
must cooperate with these efforts of 
the Church. Pope Pius XII says... 
“let this be the supreme law of love: 
to love the Spouse of Christ as Christ 
wished her to be and as He pur 
chased her with His blood. Hence, 
not only should we cherish the sacra- 
ments with which Holy Mother 
Church sustains our (Con. on page 20) 
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HE Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court, has up- 
held the Feinberg law which com- 
pels the discharge of teachers in the 
public schools of New York who are 
found to be members of subversive 
organizations such as the Communist 
party or Communist fronts. 


Acampaign started 
last July by a Dutch priest. Fr. Henri 
de Greeve, a noted educator and radio 
speaker in Holland, has gained more 
than four million signatures to a pro- 
test to be presented to the United 
Nations Assembly next September, 
asking that body to take action against 
“the infamous persecution of religion 
by Russia and its satellites.” The 
signatures were gathered in most all 
the non-Communist countries of the 
Old World, and it is expected that 
millions more will sign the protest in 
Canada and the United States after 
the campaign is opened here next 
month. 

Those who sign the protest petition 
are expected to pledge themselves to 
prayer and penance for the success- 
ful outcome of the campaign. Sugges- 
tions made by Fr. de Greeve include 
fast and abstinence each Saturday, 10 
minutes’ prayer daily before the 
Blessed Sacrament and observance of 
each first Saturday of the month as a 
day of devotion to Our Lady of 
Fatima in Atonement for sin. Tt 


In recent weeks the 
State Legislatures of both Texas and 
Kentucky, have been requested to 
consider the passing of a law to levy 
a tax of twenty-five dollars on anyone 
instituting a divorce action in the 
state. In both states the bills as pre- 
sented have been favorably received 
but await final action. Commenting 
editorially on the subject, the Catholic 
Universe Bulletin, (Cleveland,) re- 
marks that “this will not stop divorces, 
but it may put a damper on the 
divorce movement by exhibiting a 
sovereign state’s displeasure with it. 
That is helpful and if the idea were 
taken up everywhere a strong anti- 
divorce sentiment could set in. That 
would be a blessing for America.” tT 


The recent election in 
England which aroused world-wide 
interest, also brought to light a pe- 
culiar and extraordinary situation. It 
appears that the Mother Prioress of a 
Carmelite Convent near Wolverhamp- 
ton, on making application for ballots 
for the sixteen nuns in the cloister, 






































































































































was refused on the ground that “you 
have voluntarily disenfranchised your- 
self.” In contrast to this the Home 
Office in London notified the Gover- 
nor of a jail in Manchester that ballot 
papers would be sent to any prison 
inmate who applied for them. t 


The Director of the 
Pontifical Mission for Palestine, Mon- 
signor Thomas J. McMahon of New 
York, has been made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Holy Sepulchre, as a 
token of recognition for the great work 
he has accomplished through the 
organization for the countries and 
people in the Middle East. 


His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII has appointed Very Rev. 
James J. McEleney, S.J., a native of 
Woburn, Mass., to be Titular Bishop 
of Zeugma and Vicar Apostolic of 
Jamaica. British West Indies. 

The Jamaica province has a pop- 
ulation of 1,300,000; about 80,000 are 
Catholics. There are 70 priests from 
the New England Jesuit province in 
Jamaica and 162 sisters. 

Another appointment by the Holy 
Father is that of Right Rev. Paul 
Emile Leger, rector of the Pontifical 
Canadian College in Rome, who has 
been named to succeed Archbishop 
Joseph Charbonneau as Archbishop of 
Montreal, Canada. 


Senator Herbert Leh- 
man of New York, the only Jewish 
member of the United States Senate, 
has introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Senate to declare itself in 
favor of the end of partition in Ire- 
land. His resolution pointed out that 
26 of 32 counties in Ireland form the 


Republic of Ireland and advocated a 
plebiscite to determine the sentiments 
of the Irish people toward unification. 


A Special Act of the 
New Zealand Parliament was passed 
last session so that the remains of 
Mother Mary Aubert, foundress of the 
Order of the Sisters of Compassion, 
could be transferred from Karori 
Cemetery, Wellington, to a Welling- 
ton Convent which she founded. The 
transfer is a preliminary step in 
Mother Aubert’s beatification process. 

If the cause is approved, Mother 
Aubert will be the first beata from 
New Zealand or Australia. 

The niece of a French President and 
cousin of another, she worked with 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimean 
War. She died in the odor of sanctity 
it the age of ninety-two years. t 


The Upper Room of 
the Cenacle in Jerusalem where Our 
Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
and appeared to the Apostles after 
the Resurrection, and where the Holy 
Ghost descended on the Apostles at 
Pentecost, has been closed to all vis- 
itors by the Jewish authorities. 

Jewish officials are even refusing to 
open the Upper Room to priests, re- 
ligious and others seeking admittance 
for prayer. 

The lower floor of the Cenacle, 
aprocryphally regarded as the mau- 
soleum of David, has now been con- 
verted into a syngogue and museum. 

Restored to its present condition by 
Franciscan Friars in 1342, the Cen- 
acle was in the charge of that order 
until 1551, when the friars were 
driven out by the Moslems, who 
turned the Shrine into a mosque. 

It was held by Moslems until the 
recent Palestine warfare, when it fell 
into the hands of the Jews. t 


In a letter of greeting 
to the National Conference on Cath- 
olic Family Life meeting in Detroit 
last month, President Truman wrote: 

“The times are disturbed. There 
is all about us an unrest that lays 
everything open to question. This ex- 
tends even to the most consecrated 


traditions and fundamental beliefs, 
including those pertaining to the 
family. 


“The family is very specially an 
interest of the church. That great 
spiritual body can make its impact 
felt for the good of the family in a 
variety of different ways. The church’s 
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zeal for justice, for instance, con- 
stantly drives her on to seek the pro- 
tection of the family’s rights. 

“Her teaching of that essential note 
of Christianity, the law of love of God 
and fellowman brings to successful 
family living an element that is of 
its very life blood. Of special advan- 
tage in the church’s work in behalf of 
the family, too, is her vast fund of 
knowledge regarding marriage and 
family living that has been garnered 
by her from contacts with peoples of 
all times and all climes. 

“In sum, the church’s inexhaustible 
resources make her a bulwark against 
forces inimical to the family and 
an unfailing support of everything 
that is for its betterment. T 


Opening a new school 
near Dublin recently, the Irish Minis- 
ter for Education, General Mulcahy, 
made known that arrangements were 
being made “to link the country under 
a canopy of prayer” by having the 
Angelus ring out every day over the 
Government-owned Radio Eireann. t 


Tn a book just issued 
in London, titled: Church and State 
in England, the Archbishop of York, 
Most Rev. Cvril Garbett, demands 
a lapsening of Parliament’s control 
over the Church of England. He holds 
that the only alternative is a complete 
break between Church and State. He 
pointed out that the present relation- 
ship presents the danger that a totali- 
tarian government of the future might 
try to take over the Church for its 
own purposes. 

The Church of England Assembly, 
made up of lay members and clergy- 
men, is technically the ruling body of 
the Church, but its proposals have to 
receive the approval of both the 
Houses of Commons and Lords before 
being passed on for the Royal assent. 

Elaborating on his fear of what 
future governments might do, Dr. 
Garbett said that even today Britain 
has a huge bureaucracy and Parlia- 
ment “is unable to control the formid- 
able monster it has created.” 


The youth whom the 
predecessor of the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, hailed as “a 
little giant of sanctity” in 1933 when 
he proclaimed him Venerable, was 
Beatified on March 5, by Pope Pius 
XII. In Blessed Dominic Savio, Catho- 
lic youth the world over now has its 
first ‘classroom saint’ to look up to. 

Born in Riva, northern Italy, on 
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April 2, 1842, Dominic distinguished 
his early bovhood by and_ intense 
devotion to the Mass and the Holy 
Eucharist. On the occasion of his 
First Communion at the age of seven, 
he formed the motto — “Death, But 
Not Sin!” — which was te become the 


mainspring of his shortlived activity 


4 





Blessed Dominic Savio 


and the inspiration of his determina- 
tion and resolve to become a saint. He 
died on March 9, 1857. tT 


According to publicity 
in the secular papers, a campaign 
against federal aid to hospitals oper- 
ated by religious groups has been 
started by the Baptist Conference 
Committee on Public Relations. 
Dr. J. M. Dawson, secretary of that 
committee, and a moving spirit in the 
anti-Catholic “Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State,” stated that he is 
“preparing to institute a suit in Ohio 
against appropriations made to hos- 
pitals which will be backed by mem- 
bers of various Protestant denomina- 
tions.” 

In contrast to this report, it is of 
interest to note that a special fact- 
finding committee appointed by the 
Baptist State Convention in North 
Carolina, has just reported that most 
of that State’s ten Baptist institutions 
have received some form of govern- 
ment aid during the past twenty years. 
The investigation came about as a 
result of a controversy growing out 
of the acceptance of public funds by 
the Baptist Hospital at Winston-Sa- 
lem for the construction of an addi- 





tion. Nine of the ten institutions 
denied that public assistance was 
a violation the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. t 


In an address to the 
Charles Carroll Forum in Washington 
recently, Father James A. Magner, 
procurator of the Catholic University, 
asserted that further delay in resum- 
ing full diplomatic relations with 
Spain is positively dangerous to the 
best interests of the United States. 
“The time has come” he said, “for 
the American people and _ govern- 
ment to determine whether our policy 
on Spain will continue to be dictated 
by Communist Russia, or by our own 
best national and international inter- 
ests.” 

From the start of the Spanish civil 
war, and even prior to it, Fr. Magner 
said, Communist Russia marked Spain 
for the fate that later befell Poland, 
Hungary, and other puppet nations 
now behind the Iron Curtain. 


In a strongly worded 
statement published in L’Observator: 
Romano (Rome) last month, the Vati- 
can castigates the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment for its deceit and continued 
persecution of the Church and _ its 
faithful adherents. “It is not possible 
to recall here all the arbitrary acts of 
Government that have been harmful 
to the church,” the Vatican said. “It 
suffices to mention the suppression of 
the Catholic press, which reached a 
point where publication of official 
bulletins of the diocesan chancery of- 
fice and the distribution of pastoral 
letters were prohibited, schools and all 
Catholic educational institutions sup- 
pressed, hundreds of priests arrested 

the increasingly strict surveil- 
lance that paralyzes the activities of 
Bishops—Msgr. Josef Beran, Prague 
Archbishop interned in his residence 
since last June—the placing of Com- 
munist officials in diocesan offices 
. . . the intensive and persistent cam- 
paign of defamation by means of the 
press and radio against the clergy, the 
episcopacy and the august person of 
the Holy Father.” 


The fifty year-old 
Trappist Abbey of Our Lady of the 
Valley in North Cumberland, R.L., 
was completely gutted by fire on the 
night of March 21. The Abbey had 
housed a community of over one hun- 
dred priests, lay brothers, novices and 
postulants. They are now temporarily 
housed pending the building of a 
new monastery in Spencer, Mass. Tf 
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preparation for the coming Pil- 
srimage season that begins on the 

first Sunday of June, we have begun 
the construction of a Pilgrim’s Chapel 
about three hundred yards northwest 
of the present Pilgrim’s Pavillion and 
Dining Hall. Bulldozers are now clear- 
ing and leveling the ground making 
it ready for the foundations which 
soon will go into place. 

In the past we lacked a chapel suf- 
ficiently large to take comfortable 
care of all of our pilgrims at Mass and 
at the St. Anthony Devotions. For 
Mass we used to use the Little Flow- 
er Hall into which you can crowd 
about three hundred, and also the out- 
door altar on the lawn behind St. 
Francis’ Chapel. Although we had 
enough space there for most of our 
people, still the outdoor devotions are 
not always entirely satisfactory. It is 
true that the beautiful, mountains 
round about and the blue sky over- 
head give the services a gorgeous set- 
ting, but nevertheless they also have 
definite disadvantages. 

The unavoidable noise of people 
walking back and forth causes many 
distractions and even with a public 
address system it is quite difficult to 
hear well when the wind is blowing. 
Rainy weather also posed a problem. 
People are very good, and when they 
come on a pilgrimage, which is really 
a penitential exercise and not a mere 
picnic, they rather expect some dis- 
comfort and hardship. But even 
though it is very thrilling and edify- 
ing to see the faith of thousands who 
attend Mass huddled under umbrel- 
las, yet we felt that a dry chapel 
would be much more productive of 
piety and devotion. Another disad- 
vantage to the outdoor devotions is 
the sun. Even when the breezes are 
blowing and it’s pleasantly cool, too 
much sun is not good for anybody. 
And so we felt, all in all, that since 
pilgrimages to Graymoor are a well- 
established custom, it would be wise 
and good to build a chapel for the 
convenience and comfort of those who 
come to Graymoor to spend a day 
with us in surroundings of prayer and 
peace. 

Pilgrims this summer will have a 
full day. Four Masses will be said 
‘every Sunday at 10:00, 11:00, 12:00, 


(Graumoor Annals 


:-45. Two of these Masses will 
be Dialog Masses that were so popu- 
lar when we had them some years 
ago. A full dinner will be served in 
the Pavillion beginning around noon. 
In the afternoon at 3:30 St. Anthony 
Devotions will be held, consisting of 
Rosary, hymns, prayers to St. An- 
thony, and Benediction. In addition 
we shall have Exposition of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament in the Little Flower 
Hall from after Mass until the begin- 
ning of the St. Anthony Devotions. 
That will give our visitors a chance to 
make many visits and pray for the 
Holy Father’s Holy Year intentions as 
well as beseeching God for the help 
that they themselves need. Confes- 
sions will be heard in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, and out- 
side of priests will be 
available all day for consultation on 
personal problems. 


and 12 


confessions 


Within the past month 
we told you that Fr. David Gannon, 
S.A. had been appointed Mission Pro- 
curator. We were all delighted with 
this appointment for Fr. David is very 
capable and, pitching into the new 
work with a will, he really had things 
beginning to hum. But -his heart— 
which has not been in good shape for 
the past five years or so—weakened 
and at this writing he is confined to 
bed and forbidden any exertion at all. 

In his place as Mission Procurator 
the Very Reverend Father General 
has appointed Fr. Celestine Leahy, 
S.A. who, up until now, has been sta- 
tioned at Canal Flat, British Colum- 
bia. Fr. Celestine comes from Bayon- 
ne, N. J. He attended St. Peter’s High 
School in Jersey City and then took 
his college course at the old St. John’s 
at Graymoor and at the Catholic Uni- 
versity where he completed his Phil- 
osophy and Theology. He was sta- 
tioned at Graymoor for a short time 
after his ordination and then he was 
sent to Canal Flat in March, 1947 
when we opened our missions in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Fr. Myles Muller, S.A. replaces Fr. 
Celestine at Canal Flat. For the past 
nine months Fr. Myles has been work- 
ing with Fr. Thomas Condon, S.A. at 
St. Christopher's Inn. For over a year 
he was stationed at our Seminary in 
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Washington, D. C. as Procurator. 
To take Fr. Myles’ place we have 
Fr. Stephen Sullivan, S.A. He returns 
to St. Christopher’s Inn after a hitch 
in the Army as a Chaplain during the 
war. He also acted as Chaplain to the 
State Hospital at Saranac Lake and 
spent about two years at our mission 
in Greenwood, B. C. 

As you can readily see it tales a lot 
of moving around to fill all the posi- 
tions when some one man gets sick. 
Incidentally would you please say a 
prayer for Fr. David? 


Bro. Bernard Gorman, 
S.A. has recently been appointed per- 
sonal secretary to our Very Reverend 
Father General. Bro. Bernard is well 
qualified for his new assignment, hav- 
ing acted as secretary during the sev- 
enteen months he spent at St. Johns 
Seminary in Montour Falls. 


From the very early 
days of the Society, St. Patrick’s Day 
has always been celebrated with great 
joy at Graymoor. This is partly due 
to the fact that St. Patrick is the pa- 
tron of the Archdiocese of New York 
in which Graymoor is situated, and 
also to the fact that our Father Foun- 
der, Fr. Paul, though himself of Eng- 
lish descent, had a strong devotion to 
Ireland’s Pride. He was always insist- 
ent that we have a gaudeamus to cel- 
ebrate the feast and used to claim 
that St. Patrick, like St. Anthony of 
Padua, was everybody’s saint. In days 
gone by the Students used to take 
care of these entertainments as part 
of their extra-curricular training ac- 
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tivities. But this year all our students 
are gone to Montour Falls and the 
usual program of Irish songs and mu- 
sic and the little play we used to en- 
joy had to be foregone. In place ot 
this ‘live’ entertainment we all went 
down to St. Christopher’s Inn to see 
Walt Disney’s “Cinderella.” Tt 


On February 13, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, appointed Fr. 
Bede MacEachen, S.A., Rector of the 
Church of St. Onofrio on the Jani- 





culum in Rome. Notification of the ap- 
pointment was made by the Rt. Rev. 
Giovanni Battista Montini, of the 
Papal Secretariat of State. Some time 
ago in a Motu Proprio the Church of 
St. Onofrio was assigned by His Holi- 
ness to the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. The se- 
lection of the Rector and the other 
clergy of the church was reserved 
personally to His Holiness, who makes 
the appointment after having heard 
the opinions of the Cardinal Titular of 





The Dean of Our Lay Brothers 


OME pious author has said 

that next to the chapel the 

most important place in any 
monastery or friary is the libra- 
ry. That’s quite true for if the 
religious keep praying and keep 
studying they will increase in re- 
ligious fervor and do a lot of 
good work for the Church and 
for souls. 

We have known this at Gray- 
moor for quite some time and 
our Superiors have been careful 
in supplying all of the Friars, 
particularly the students, with 
the books that they need. Ac- 
cording to our Holy Rule a cer- 
tain amount of money must be 
spent each month for the up- 
keep of the library and over the 
course of years you'd be sur- 
prised how the library grows. 
You'd also be surprised to find 
out how much it costs to keep 
a book in good shape. 

At Graymoor we're fortunate. 
The Dean of our Lay Brothers, 
Bro. Fidelis, S.A., is a master 
bookbinder. He learned his 
trade in his native Belgium 
where he was born in 1883. 
Those were the days when a 
man learned his business from 
the bottom up. Bro. Fidelis be- 
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gan his apprenticeship in the 
shop by sweeping the floor, 
gradually working himself up 
through cutting, sewing, bind- 
ing, and finally decorating. 

When he came to Canada as 
a young man he was a master 
of his trade and had no diffi- 
culty securing work from the 
Maritimes all the way out to 
Winnipeg in exclusive concerns 
that specialized in artistic, hand 
eel volumes for the libraries 
of the wealthy. In 1915 Bro. 
Fidelis became a Catholic and 
two years later he received the 
Holy Habit at Graymoor. In 
1919 he took his first vows and 
five years later he made his per- 
petual profession. 

Graymoor was small at that 
time, men were few, and book- 
binders were not needed, but, 
as Father Founder said, book- 
keepers were. So every day Bro. 
Fidelis would pack his pencil 
and paper and text books under 
his arm and go off to Fordham 
to learn all about the debits and 
credits. For many years he serv- 
ed capably and faithfully as 
Treasurer of the Friars of the 
Atonement, using his leisure 
time to care for the books. 

About eight or nine years ago 
he asked to be relieved of his 
duties in the office so that he 
could work full time in his 
bindery. Now any day you can 
see him with his sleeves rolled 
up, his blue apron tied tight 
around him, surrounded by 
books, presses, cutters, and sew- 
ing machines. 

His labors benefit the whole 
Society. His work, particularly 
in leather is beautiful. Some of 
his missals, decorated in gold, 
have been exhibited at the Cath- 
olic University. 





the church, the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome, and the Cardinal Grand Master 
of the Knights. 

The Friars came to St. Onofrio’s at 
the invitation of His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Canali, Grand Master of the 
Knights in 1946 to provide the religi- 
ous services at the church and to oc- 
cupy the adjoining monastery. 

Fr. Bede came to Graymoor from 
Port Hood, Nova Scotia, in 1930. He 
studied at the Catholic University in 
Washington and the Angelicum Uni- 
versity in Rome before his ordination 
in 1942. In 1945-46 he was Rector of 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary. He 
holds the degree of M.A. in Latin 
from Columbia University and since 
his return to Rome in 1946 has stud- 
ied at the Propaganda Fidei and the 
Gregorian Universities. 


Bro. Victor, (John 
Kerr) a Tertiary of the Society of the 
Atonement died on Palm Sunday af- 
ternoon at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
New York City. Bro. Victor came to 
Graymoor about fifteen years ago and 
for most of that time he was assigned 
to St. Christopher’s Inn. He was 
known and loved by many visitors 
who met him in his little Religious Ar- 
ticle Shop, and charmed by his friend- 
liness, kept in touch with him by mail 
through the years and made it a point 
to visit him whenever they came to 
Graymoor. We shall all feel his loss 
keenly, not only because of his calm 
and even disposition, but also because 
his place will be hard to fill now that 
our work is increasing so rapidly. 

On Tuesday of Holy Week the Very 
Reverend Father General officiated at 
his funeral in the Chapel of St. Chris- 
topher’s Inn. The Fathers and Bro- 
thers of the community made up the 
choir that sang the Requiem Mass 
and, saying the Rosary, accompanied 
him to our Cemetery. 


During the past month 
alone we have had four calls for mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands: Africa, In- 
dia, and South America. The fields are 
white for the harvest, but alas! we had 
to turn them all down because we just 
do not have the men to send. Last 
month the Board of Admissions met 
at our new Seminary in Montour Falls 
and accepted the applications of twen- 
ty-five young men to begin their stud- 
ies for the Priesthood in the Fall. We 
need many more to fill the new school 
when it opens in September. May we 
request that you pray that God will 
send us many vocations to the Priest- 
hood and the Brotherhood. If you 
know any young man who wishes to 
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give his life to God as an Atonement 
Priest you would do us and him a fa- 
vor by encouraging him to apply now 
to: Rev. Director of Vocations, Gray 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. 


During Lent our Gray- 

Band has been very 
busy preaching missions and novenas 
in New York, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts. The attend- 
ance has been very good and many 
who had slipped away from the prac- 
tice of their Faith have returned to 
the Sacraments. The Father General 
and the whole Graymoor community 
with him have been honored and 
pleased by letters from pastors highly 
commending the preaching ability of 
our Fathers who have given missions 
in their churches. 


The Solemn Cere- 
monies of Holy Week and Easter were 
carried out with all of their usual 
magnificent splendor both at the Con- 
vent and at St. Francis Chapel at the 
top of the Mountain. We missed our 
students for these ceremonies too. The 
Brothers’ Choir under the direction of 
Fr. Terence Cummings, S.A., the Di- 
rector of the Ave Maria Hour did all 
of the singing at St. Francis’ Chapel. t 


moor Mission 


One of the most in- 
spiring and edifying ceremonies of 
Holy Week that takes place in religi- 
ous houses is the Mandatum, or the 
Washing of the Feet, on Holy Thurs- 
day. The ceremony commemorates the 
event during the Last Supper when 
Our Blessed Lord, to teach His Apos- 
tles to love and serve one another, 
came down from his place of honor 
and humbly washed their feet. In the 
evening the Father Guardian officiat- 
ed in a shining white alb and a violet 
stole and cope. The Deacon sang the 
Gospel that tells the beautiful and 
touching story. Then as the choir sang 
the antiphon Mandatum novum—“A 
new commandment I have given you 
that you love one another as I have 
loved you”—the Father Guardian di- 
vested himself of his cope, tucked a 
towel around his waist, took a basin 
and pitcher of water, and washed and 
dried the right foot of the twelve 
members of the community who were 
chosen to represent the twelve Apos- 
tles. Then he kissed the foot of his 
subject as an example of humility. 
While he was doing all this the choir 
continued, singing the words of our 
Savior, “If I, thy Lord and Master, 
wash your feet, how much more 
ought you to wash the feet of one an- 
other. In this shall all men know that 








N March 31 His Eminence 
Nicola Cardinal Canali, 
Graymoor’s great and good 
friend, celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of his Ordination to the 
Priesthood. Cardinal Canali has 
watched the progress of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement ever 
since he was introduced to it by 
his revered predecessor Cardinal 
Merry del Val so many years 
ago. Of late years he has given 
us the benefit of his paternal ad- 
vice and assistance. 

Born in Rieti in 1874 His 
Eminence made a brilliant re- 
cord in his seminary studies at 
the famous Capranica College 
and the Pontifical Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics in Rome. In 
1914 he became Secretary of 
the Ceremonial Congregation 
and since 1926 he has been As- 
sessor of the Supreme Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office. In 
1935 when he was created Car- 
dinal with nineteen others by 
Pope Pius XI he was probably 
the best known of all because 
of his public relations in con- 
nection with his manifold duties. 
His Eminence is a Cardinal Dea- 
con. His Titular Church is St. 
Nicola in Carcere. 

In addition to being called 
upon for consultation on the 
business of the verious Roman 
Congregations, His Eminence is 
also a member of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Sig- 
natura, he holds the high office 
of Grand Penitentiary, he is 
Head of the Commission for the 
Administration of the Goods of 
the Holy See, and is President 
of the Pontifical Commission for 
the State of Vatican City, a po- 
sition roughly equivalent to that 
of Governor in one of our Unit- 
ed States. His most recent ap- 
pointment was that of Grand 





Golden Jubilee of Cardinal Canali 





Master of the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulchre, mentioned in 
the last issue of THe Lamp. It is 


difficult to understand how a 
man so preoccupied and over- 
ientened with so many impor- 
tant, time-consuming labors can 
remain so affable and kind and 
can take such a fatherly inter- 
est in the affairs and well being 
of his many clients. 

Instead of decreasing his ac- 
tivities with the years, Cardinal 
Canali at 76 is intensifying his 
labors and does not hesitate to 
assume new responsibilities at a 
time when most men are think- 
ing of retirement. Besides the 
immeasurable help he has given 
our Sisters in their Italian foun- 
dations, he was responsible for 
the foundation of the Friars at 
Rome. No better location could 
have been found for us and no 
more beautiful church could 
have been entrusted to us. We 
can repay our great debt of 
gratitude to him only in prayer 
that God will spare him to the 
Church and to us for many 
years. Ad multos annos. 








you are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another. Do you know what 
I, thy Lord and Master, have done 
for you? I have given you an example 
that you may do likewise.” 


On April 14, the Very 
Reverend Fr. Angelus Delahunt, S.A. 
took a plane from La Guardia Airport 
in New York to fly to Japan. He will 
make a regular visitation of our mis- 
sions there. He will have quite a bit 


to see because our mission territory is 
extensive and since it was opened 
about two years ago we have estab- 
lished several parishes. Eleven of our 
Fathers and Brothers are in Japan 
now. We hope to be able to continue 
sending a certain number each year 
to this foreign mission of ours. That 
is another and very pressing reason 
why we need your prayers and assis- 
tance in recruiting many more boys to 
study for the Priesthood. 
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Rosaries —- 


For the siight 
Rosaries both the recipient and her admirer 
have the satisfaction of knowing they share 
the very finest beads procurabie 
With each rosary is supplied the booklet 
‘THE STORY OF THE 


extra charge on 


ROSARY 
the authoritative 


and one small chapter 


detail why FIDELIS Beads cost a little more and are 
worth a great deal more 
See Your Nearest Rosary Dealer 


From the same factory come the equally famous DEVO 
popular-price 
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STAMPS NEEDED ... We will be grateful for collec- 
tions and accumulations of uncancelled and cancelled stamps. 
They will be used to great advantage in our missionary activities. 


Address: THE STAMP BUREAU, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











EDUCATE a worthy boy / 
for the Holy Priesthood ¢ 


COOPERATE with a 


struggling Mission 


PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work 


You CAN 


in your heart to do all of these things. 


satisfy the charity burning 
Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 


that you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 
in your will you can accomplish all this 
and share in the rewards promised by 
Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 
of real charity by sharing something with 


Christ. Our Blessed Lord and Saviour. 
HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


I bequeath to the Friars of 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., 


ow ip” THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 
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the Atonement, Inc., 


the sum of ,........ 








Makers of History 
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that the prospective convert desires 
of his own free will to be a Catholic 
Thanks be to God, our priests are su 
prisingly wise in this respect. You se« 
Mr. Sampson, I am a convert myself 

And with this Sister Mary Pete: 
took up her library card, which Miss 
Baker had duly stamped and laid on 
the desk 
that amazed and 
lady a merry “Good-bye, my dear” 
and walked serenely 
another nun who was waiting pati 
ently at the door of the Referenc« 
Room. 

Mr. Sampson stared after her until 
he realized that he was being rather 
rude. Then he turned to little Miss 
Baker, amazement in his liquid blue 


many minutes ago—bade 


interested youn 


away to join 


eves. 

“That’s a great little woman,” he 
said, slowly shaking his head. “Yes 
sir, a great little woman. I take my 
hat off to her.” 

Miss Baker smiled broadly. But 
speech was still beyond her. She 
handed Mr. Sampson his books and 
watched him turn walk 
dazedly off across the floor. But an 
active mind camouflaged in frivolous 
brown curls was busily turning over 
the argument she had just witnessed. 
Never in her wildest dreams would 
she have contemplated crossing the 
threshold of a Catholic Church for 
anything less than the wedding of 


away and 


a friend. 

But now she had fully made up her 
mind to stop in at Saint Patrick’s for 
Mass some Sunday morning. After all, 
Mother need never know. Poor 
Mother thought the Library was such 
a dull place for her lively young 
daughter to work. Little did she real 
ize that history was made there. — Tt 





Holy Mother Church 
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life . . . but the sacramentals too... . 
It behooves us as sons to recompense 
her for her motherly goodness to us; 
but it is also our duty to respect the 
authority which she has received from 
Christ . . . . Thus we are commanded 
to obey her laws and her moral pre- 
cepts . . . let us imitate the breadth 
of His love. One only is the Spouse 
of Christ, the Church; but the love 
of the Divine Spouse is so vast that 
it embraces in His Spouse the whole 
human race without exception.” Tf 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE... What is 
the main teaching of the Christian 
Scientists? L. B. Quebec City, P.Q. 

The so-called “bible” of Christian 
Science, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy’s 
book, “Science and Health,” (1875), 
holds that God alone is spiritual and 
real and that matter and evil have no 
existence. This amazing theory, often 
referred to by critics as neither Chris- 
tian nor scientific, denies with one 
stroke both sin and suffering by de- 
claring that there would be need of 
neither hospitals, nor of Sacra- 
ments, nor of the divine Redeemer. 
But this is a far cry from the world 
in which we live. The cures spoken 
of in Christian Science are allegedly 
brought about by the mind’s under- 
standing of the non-existence of sick- 
ness or disease. It is true that mental 
influence plays a part in curing cer- 
tain diseases, but there is no proof 
of the assumption that they are cured 
by denying the diseases exist. 
ECSTASY .. . What is meant when 
it is said that a saint is “in ecstasy”? 

J. G. R. Jacksonville, Fla. 

The word ecstasy literally means 
“to be beside oneself.” Thus St. Paul 
speaks of being “transported in mind 

. to God.” (II Corinthians 5:13), 
and says again that “he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard secret 
words which it is not granted man to 
utter.” (II Corinthians 12:3). In ec- 
stasy the soul is mystically united with 
God. It generally begins when a holy 
person is praying to or meditating on 
God. There is temporary loss of the 
powers of the senses because the mind 
has been flooded with joy and delight. 
This union with God is not the same, 
of course, as the union of the souls of 
the blessed with God in the beatific 
vision. It is a foretaste of the super- 
natural and divine given to chosen 
and devout souls here on earth. 


CONVERSION ... A friend of mine 
desires to become a Catholic but fears 
offending her parents. Should she wait 
until a time when her parents are 
more reconciled to her conversion? 
V.B. Utica, N.Y. 
If she is grown up and independ- 
ent she should not hesitate to em- 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


brace the faith, because to be false 
to one’s conscience is to endanger 
one’s eternal salvation. The Fourth 
Commandment requires honor to 
mother and father but not in things 
which oppose God's law and an in- 
dividual’s salvation. In such matters 
we must, as St. Peter says (Acts 
5:29), “obey God rather than men.” 
Almost every convert meets some 
measure of opposition from relatives 
and friends when he enters the 
Church. Christ foresaw this and said 
that “he that loveth father and moth- 
er more than Me, is not worthy of 
Me.” (Matthew 10:37). In the case of 
younger children, still living with their 
family, greater prudence must be ex- 
ercised because of the grave conse- 
quences which might follow such a 
step. But the principle would remain 
the same. 


SCOTCH BISHOPS .. . In what year 
was the Catholic hierarchy restored to 
Scotland after having been prescribed 
at the Reformation? 
M. S.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pope Leo XIII re-established the 
Scottish hierarchy in 1878. The new 
Sees represent ancient tities. The two 
archbishoprics are St. Andrews and 
Glasgow and thé bishoprics are Aber- 
deen, Argyll and the Isles and Dun- 
keld. 


MEAT ON FRIDAY ... In a discus- 
sion recently I was told that the peo- 
ple of Spain are not obliged to abstain 
from meat on Fridays. Would visitors 
to Spain enjoy the same privilege? 
Mrs. E. L. Cambridge, Mass. 
Yes. Visitors to Spain or Spanish- 
American countries, as for example, 
Cuba, would not have to abstain from 
meat on Fridays. The concession was 
granted to the people living in Spain 
and in Spanish territories by Pope 


the Lamp 


Julius II in 1509 in recognition of 
their long courageous defense of Eu- 
rope against the Mohammadan inva- 
sions. As Supreme Pontiff of the 
Church on earth, the Pope has the 
power to dispense from laws made by 
the Church. This particular privilege 
is territorial, and not personal. Thus, 
a visitor from the United States to 
Mexico enjoys the privilege; a Span- 
ish visitor in the U.S. may not enjoy 
the privilege. Moreover, not all days of 
abstinence were disnensed with— 
Good Friday, and certain other days 
still remain. 


PSYCHIATRY .. . Is it all right to go 
to a psychiatrist if you feel depressed 
and mentally ill? B.H., Brooklyn 

Monsignor Sheen, in his recent 
best-seller, “Peace of Soul,” says that 
“psychoanalysis, understood as mental 
exploration and treatment, can be a 
perfectly valid method. . . . Christian 
faith and morals cannot possibly have 
any objections to a mental treatment 
whose aim is the restoration of the 
sick mind to its human end.” But 
those so-called “psychiatrists” who 
hold that man is an animal and that 
instead of free will he has only in- 
stinct, must be avoided. The true psy- 
chiatry established by Christ is the 
Sacrament of Penance. It is permis- 
sible to go to a well-trained psychia- 
trist so long as he carries on his treat- 
ment as a method to alleviate mental 
sickness. But those who regard man 
not as a free child of God but as an 
animal with no eternal destiny are to 
be avoided as dangerous. 


BUDDHISM ... What does Buddhism 
teach? Does it resemble Christianity in 
any way? N.H., San Francisco, Calif. 

Buddha, born in India about 557 
B.C., taught that solitude and medi- 
tation was the way of salvation. He 
established monks who preached this 
teaching. Buddhism teaches nothing 
whatsoever about God; it holds that 
all things change except the law that 
the good are rewarded and the evil 
punished. The greatest perfection is 
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the extinction of all desire. This state 
is acquired by meditation and fasting, 
and leads to a perfection called nir- 
vana. Stealing, lying, drunkenness, 
murder, and adultery are forbidden, 
and the monks may not marry nor 
have money. There is a world of dif- 
ference between Christianity and 
Buddhism. The latter has many 
gods, some of whom are obscene. Its 
teaching is not confirmed by prophecy 
or miracles. It does not encourage 
true perfection—which is love of God 
and neighbor. 


HAPPINESS... Does every soul in 
Heaven enjoy the same amount of 
happiness? 
V. G. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
It is a truth of faith that there are 
various degrees of blessedness in hea- 
ven corresponding to the various de- 
grees of merit. St. Paul writes: “Every 
man shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his labor.” (I Corinthians 
3:8).Each soul in heaven is perfectly 
happy, but some see God more per- 
fectly than others. 


LITURGY ... What is the meaning of 
the word liturgy? 
J. McL. Boston, Mass. 
The word liturgy comes from two 
Greek words, leiton meaning public, 
and ergon meaning work. Thus lit- 
urby signifies a public work, namely, 
the rites and ceremonies in which 
the Church expresses her union with 
God. As the sun is the center of the 
planets, the Holy Mass is the center 
of the Church’s liturgical works. 


MARRIAGE...A person was bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church as an 
infant. He grew up with no religious 
training and did not make first Con- 
fession and Communion. He has now 
married a non-Catholic before a 
judge. Is the marriage valid? 
J. M. Cleveland. 
Yes, providing there was no im- 
pediment such as a previous marriage. 
It is assumed that the parents of the 
person in question were non-Cath- 
olics, or partners in a mixed marriage. 


NEW DOGMaA ... A National maga- 
zine recently stated that during the 
Holy Year the Pope would declare a 
“new dogma.” Is there any possibility 
of this being done? 
V. F. Chicago. 
With regard to the public news- 
papers and magazines Catholic read- 
ers must be watchful lest they be 
misled by such inaccuracies regarding 
matters concerning the Church. This 
attempt at prophecy is awry because 
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Who is 
Saint George? 


ESPITE the fact that he is 

the Patron of England and 

very popular as a patron of 
soldiers and military men in 
general, very little is known of 
the life of St. George. He was 
a martyr who suffered near 
Lydda. in Palestine in the First 
or Second ‘Century. Outside of 
that nothing is known about 
him with certainty. As Pope 
Gelasius says “He is one of 
those saints whose names are 
justly revered among men but 
whose actions are known only to 
God”. 

He is renowned as the ‘Drag- 
on Slayer’ because of a very an- 
cient legend concerning him. 
The story goes like this. A ter- 
rible dragon once ravaged the 
country near Selena, making its 
lair in a marshy swamp. When- 
ever it came near the town in 
search of food its noxious breath 
caused a pestilence that brought 
about the death of many. To 
keep it away the townspeople 
used to give it two sheep every 
day. Soon the two sheep were 
not enough to satisfy the mon- 
ster’s hunger and so a human 
victim, drawn by lot, was add- 
ed. 

One day the lot fell on the 
little daughter of the king and 
amid the tears of all—for she 
was loved because of her good- 
ness and kindness—she was led 
to the marsh. 

As she stood there alone St. 
George happened to ride by 
and, seeing her, he asked her 
why she wept and’ how he could 
help her. She told him to ride 
on lest he, too, become the 
dragon’s prey. The good knight 
stayed however, and when the 
dragon appeared, St. George, 
making the Sign of the Cross, 
bravely attacked it and slew it 
with his lance. 

St. George and the princess 
returned to the city where he 
was received as a hero. He told 
the people to fear no more; he 
instructed them in the truths of 
the Faith, baptized them and 
prepared to go on his way. Be- 
fore he left he told the king to 
take good care of God’s church- 
es, honor the clergy, and have 
pity on the poor. 

He is the patron of Boy 
Scouts. His feast is April 23. 





the Holy Father cannot, nor never 
has, defined “new dogmas.” The de- 
posit of faith was complete with the 
death of the last Apostle. At certain 
times the Vicars of Christ have made 
definitions of dogmas contained in 
this original deposit of faith (as, for 
example, that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception), but there is no such thing 
as the manufacture of a new dogma 
not contained in this original deposit. 


OUR FATHER...In the Lord’s 
Prayer, why do we say “Our Father” 
and not “My Father”? 
Mrs. H. B. Baltimore, 
First of all, because Our Saviour 
told us to say “Our Father.” Secondly, 
because as brothers, we pray not for 
ourselves only, but also for all other 
people. Thirdly, because in the strict 
sense Christ alone is the true Son of 
the Father; we are, through Our Sav- 
iour, adopted Sons of the Heavenly 
Father. 


NURSING ... Would you suggest the 
name and address of a Congregation 
of Sisters whose work is primarily 
health work in the missions. 
M. P. York, Pa. 
The Medical Mission Sisters are 
religious who express their love for 
God by medical work on the missions. 
Their address is 8400 Pine Road, Fox 
Chase, Philadelphia II, Pa. 


TRINITY ...Do the Jews reject all 
belief in the Trinity? 
B. H. N. Bronx, N. Y. 
Yes. And for two reasons. The full 
revelation of the nature of God was 
not made known until the coming of 
Christ, the Messias. In the Old Testa- 
ment there are underlying references 
to the Blessed Trinity, but only in the 
New Testament is their mystery 
clearly taught. In the Old Law the 
emphasis was on the Oneness of the 
Godhead rather than on the Trinity of 
Persons. 


STAR-OF-DAVID... What is the 
meaning of the star worn on the habit 
of the Graymoor Friars and Sisters? 

B. K. New York. 

This symbol is explained in the 
Book of Customs of the Friars of the 
Atonement as follows: 

a) The Double Triangle symbolic 
of Faith represents devotion to the 
Will of God the Father. 

b) The Heart, symbolic of love, 
denotes devotion to God the Son. 

c) The Star symbolic of hope, 
represents devotion to God the Holy 
Ghost. 
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India, China, Alaska, South America? Where would he go? Or if God 


wouldn’t take him whom would he send in his place to pour the saving waters 


ob tapes en peepee nail B rl ght St ar 


E HADN’T meant it for a boast. 
He hadn't meant it that way at all. 
He had said simply and earnestly, 
“Someday I’m going to be a priest.” 

But they had laughed, all of them. 
“Yeah?” Stub Dixon had said; and 
then again, “Yeah? Well, someday 
Im going to be President of the 
U.S.A.!” 

And Walt Hightower had hooted, 
“Sure, and I’m going to fly over the 
moon too! 

“I'm not kiddin’. . . 
tested. 

“Neither am I!” Stub had insisted. 

They wouldn’t take him seriously. 
They figured he was day-dreaming 
again. They were teasing him about 
day-dreaming so much. And even 
Sister Anna Mary had warned him 
that so much day-dreaming was ruin- 
ing his school record. 

But he wasn’t day-dreaming now! 
Not now! He knew what he wanted 
and he had prayed so fervantly, so 
devoutly, so wholeheartedly that God 
would accept him. He figured he 
had prayed the sky full of prayers 
by now, each symbolized by a bright 
star, until the heavens were full of 
both prayers and stars. 

It wasn’t a sudden whim. He knew 
that. For so long, he had wanted to 
serve. For always, from the first day 
of his memory? It seemed that way 
There was so much work to be done, 
God’s work, that it seemed impossible 
that any boy would not share with 
him this overwhelming desire. 

Sometimes when he was younger 


.” he had pro- 


he had dwelt in a make-believe world 
of missionary work. He would go 
to India or China. (It actually didn’t 
matter much where he was sent as 
long as there were souls who needed 
him!) At such times he could vividly 
envision himself happily occupied 
with the Lord’s work. He would be 
hungry, of course—many, many times. 
And there would be days of blister- 
ing hazardous desert crossings when 


his tongue would be thick and heavy 
with thirst. Again, the rains would 
come and find him deep in a tangle 
of jungle plunging through a virgin 
path of thick vines and heavy, drip- 
ping underbrush. And he would stop 
and listen, suddenly alert, as the eerie 
jungle shrieks pierced the unearthly 
quiet about him. He would faintly 
distinguish a swish, a rustle, and 
swifly step aside as a giant cobra 
swept toward him. Then, with one 
quick jab, he would pierce the 
venomous thing until it lay dying at 
his feet... . 

Again, the unfamiliar foreign ton- 
gue of the Chinese would chatter 
about him and he would find him- 
self surrounded by frightened yellow 
faces. With his trained ear, he would 
interpret their shrill plea to mean that 
a child lay near death in one of the 
far villages. He must travel, travel 
. . . » He must fight his way to the 
side of the sick child. Then with 
what medical knowledge he had 
gained, he would try to cure her. If 
that were not God’s will, he would 
place her in His hands for all eternity. 

Yes, it was true that much of the 
time he had day-dreamed. (Though 
actually, he was planning!) — Sister 
Anna Mary was forever fussing and 
fuming because of his lax attention. 
(Had she known, of course, that he 
was at the moment mentally aiding 
China or India, she could not have 
been so severe!) And though his 
hand was quick at home to help with 
the chores, his heart really wasn’t in 
it How could mowing a lawn or 
painting a garage seem important as 
compared to the work of a priest? 

Naturally, he realized that his work 
might be confined to a safer, more 
civilized community. He might, it 
was possible, be assigned a small 
humble parish like his own. For 


weeks he studied Father Richardson 
with a fixed intentness to determine 
how a healthy, vigorous young priest 
would react to such an assignment. 


by LYNN ALEXANDER 


Was he dreadfully disappointed? Or 
had he found that the love and re- 
spect of his parishioners more than 
compensated for his lack of ad- 
venture? 

Father Richardson, he had to con- 
fess at last, showed no evident signs 
of being either disappointed or frus- 
trated with his assignment. In fact, 
it seemed equally quite evident that 
the busy life of a parish priest 
was filled with important functions. 
Though Father Richardson never had 
a moment to call his own, he was 
far too occupied to complain. He was 
constantly baptizing and burying and 
mediating family disputes. Too, there 
was the business of building the new 
parochial school and Father Richard- 
son wielded a hammer with the best 
of them. 

Dick had long ago determined that 
no matter where he served, his ser- 
vice would be God’s work. 

“If only You'll have me!” he would 
say in his prayers. 

Of course, he couldn't blame the 
fellows for laughing. They had good 
reason. Who was he to think that 
he could ever be a priest? He jerked 
back to the discussion at the sound 
of Stub’s shrill voice. 

“You gotta have money, Dick to 
be a priest.” 

He smiled for the first time since 
they had laughed at his great desire. 
“No, you don’t. There are lots of 
guys poorer than me that get in the 
seminary!” 

“Well, you gotta have 
then,” Stub had insisted. 

“I just got two more years of high 
school... .” 

They had mentioned a million rea- 
sons why he could never follow a 
vocation. 

But they had never predicted the 
right one. Not the way it worked 
out. 
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Even he had not suspected the bar- 
rier until his mother had tiptoed into 
his darkened room after he had gone 
to bed for the night, and in a solem1 
voice as grave as ever he had heard, 
she had said, “Dick... . are you 
awake?” 

“Yes, Ma. I’m awake.” He _ had 
shoved up on one elbow and peered 
through the darkness toward her 
weary silhouette. 

“It’s your Pa, Dick... .” 

“What about him?” He had felt the 
He had 
held his breath as one who is afraid 
of lightning scarcely dares breathe 
until the clash has subsided. 

He’s_ sick, Dick. Bad sick.” Her 
voice quavered and even without see- 
ing her face, he knew that she was 
crying. 


bad news coming somehow. 


“He’s not gonna. . .?” 

“No. Not if we move. Not if we 
get him away from here.” She swal- 
lowed hard, barely able to speak 
above a whisper. “He must have 
rest, lots of rest.” 

Still the full impact of the situation 
did not occur to him. “But his job?” 

“Your Pa will never work again- 
ind live.” The last words were like 
1 clap of thunder. 

Dick knew that 
struck. 

The days had passed quickly after 
that. They had moved across country, 
packing all of their pitiful belongings 
into the rattletrap old sedan that 
hardly could limp along the highways 
toward the western sky. 

With some difficulty he had found 
a job—a good job. With one of the 
big mail order houses, he had started 
as a lowly clerk. Because he was 
willing to put in much overtime when 
they needed him most, the advance- 
ments came rapidly. 

Often, during the brief lulls in his 
work, he would pause momentarily to 
ponder the outcome of his dream. 
With four younger brothers and sis- 
ters, it was impossible to abandon his 
job. But Jerry was thirteen now and 
James was eleven. Perhaps in a few 
years, he could go back and pick up 
his schooling where he had left off. 

Perhaps, if he prayed with his 
whole heart, there would be some 
way! 

But the years passed and though 
Jerry and James both went to work, 
the family income seemed to grow no 
larger. Prices were higher now and 
the needs of the growing children had 
increased. 

Sometimes in moments of rebellion 
Dick would cry out his heartbreak and 


lightning had 


fight against the ties of necessity that 
bound his hands. 

It was during those days that Jean 
came to work for the store. She was 
small and dainty and quick as a bird 
in her work. She smiled often and 
somehow her smile was carried in lis 
memory even when she was not 
around. 

And then suddenly one day as he 
helped her carry a thick dusty stack 
of files to her desk, Dick realized that 
he was in love with her. 

He felt a traitor to his dream. With 
realization tinged with bitterness, he 
scrupulously avoided her desk. One 
time as she passed by in search of 
him, he slipped behind a towering 
stack of crates to avoid her call. 

But he couldn't avoid her in his 
memory. He had to face it. In his 
memory he could still hear the echo 
of her bright laughter, the whisper of 
her prayers beside him at Mass. 
He could smell the scent of her 
favorite cologne, feel the touch of her 
hand upon his. 

He was surprised when she said 
that she would marry him. But in 
spite of his lost dream, he was sub- 
limely happy. 

It was, he recognized, the way that 
He wanted it to be. 

“It’s God’s will!” his mother had 
told him when she gave her blessings 
on the marriage. 

None of these things were forgot- 
ten, nor would they ever be. 

And now, after twenty years, they 
were no less dimmed by time. Even 
now the day dreams of a lad who had 
longed in vain for a vocation were 
very real. True, he had found hap- 
piness with Jean. What man could 
be showered so fully with God's 
blessings of a lovely wife and three 
healthy children and not respond with 
his whole heart? 

“Certainly not I,” Dick admitted 
quietly. “Not I.” 

And now, with a rush of poignant 
remembrance, Dick smiled at his son. 

“That’s the way it is,” his son was 
saying with a sudden new maturity. 
“I want most of all to follow in His 
footsteps. With your permission, Dad, 
I want to enter the seminary this 
Fall.” And then he had grinned with 
a radiance that was new to his boyish 
features. “That is, of course, if they 
will have me. But Father O’Malley 
seems to think they might!” 

Dick’s grey head nodded _ with 
pride. “You know,” he said, “ I ree- 
kon that someday, be it God’s will, 
I'm going to be the father of a 
priest!” t 
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Advocates of the so-called mercy killing of innocent, helpless invalids, are quietly making 





progress in killing America’s conscience. What’s next? Do we follow Hitler’s example? 


OR THE past several months the 
nation’s have blazed 

with two cases of so-called mercy 
killing. In one instance a young wom- 
an entered an hospital, walked to the 
third floor, then to the room where 
her father lay, still under the in- 
fluence of an anesthetic. Closing the 
door behind her, she took a pistol 
and sent a bullet into his head. He 
died four hours later. 

Again at an hospital in New Hamp- 
shire a surgeon pumped air into the 
veins of a patient suffering from can- 
cer. Four times he moved the plunger 
of the hypodermic needle, forcing the 
tiny bubbles upward until they flut- 
tered to the heart and blocked the 
bloodstream. Ten minutes later the 
patient was dead. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the subjective attitude of mind on the 
part of the individuals involved in 
these cases but it is well to review the 
whole matter of mercy killing, es- 
pecially since it has become such a 
widely discussed topic and has caused 
such a storm of argument throughout 
the country. Is it wrong for a daughter 
to take the life of her father suffering 
from cancer? It is wrong for a phy- 
sician to take the life of a patient? 
Or can such actions be condoned, 
pardoned, or allowed under given cir- 
cumstances? Can mercy killing be per- 
mitted in some circumstances? 

Actually, there is no qualification. 
Nor can there be. Mercy killing, 
whether it be administered in the 
form of a drug, or a poison, or a bul- 
let, or an air bubble, is morally wrong 
because it is the direct taking of an 
innocent person’s life. It is the taking 
of life from him who has a right to 
life. Such an action is against the 
natural law that murder is wrong; it 
is contrary to the divine law: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

Nearly ten years ago after Adolph 
Hitler legalized mercy killing and 
German officials began to eliminate 
those whom they considered undesir- 
able, the question was asked of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office in 
Rome: “Whether it is licit, upon order 
from the public authority, to kill dir- 
ectly persons who, although they have 
committed no crime which merits 
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death, are nevertheless, owing to psy- 
chic or physical defects, unable to be 
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of any use to the nation and are 
judged rather to be a burden to it 
and an obstacle to its vigor and 
strength?” 

The Holy Office answered with a 
stern “No” and added that such an 
act is contrary to the natural law and 
to the divine positive law. 

There is no point in contending 
that the death sentence for a crime 
is parallel, because such capital pun- 
ishment is public punishment for a 
criminal who has forfeited his rights 
as a person by withdrawing from the 
rational order of society by gross mis- 
behavior. Such punishment is also 
meted out to protect society from the 
criminal and to act as a deterrent to 
others who might comtemplate similar 
crimes. 

In so-called mercy killing this is the 
principle that is violated: “Thou shalt 
not kill.” God alone is the author of 
human life and He alone the judge 
of when it shall begin and when it 
shall end. Thus no person, nor medi- 
cal board, nor public authority is 
free or capable to judge that an in- 
nocent person is unfit for society 
and should be killed. 


Human life is so sacred that for no 
reason whatsoever can anyone directly 
kill an innocent man. 

It is indeed rather amazing and 
horrifying to learn of the acceptance 
of mercy killing theories. Last year 
the Euthanasia Society of America 
boasted that it had on record more 
than 3,700 names of New York phy- 
sicians who favor this legalized mur- 
der. Last year, too, more than 400 
non-Catholic clergymen gave their 
names to a petition to the New York 
Legislature approving so-called mercy 
killing. Apparently they were of sim- 
ilar mind to the minister of religion 
who defended the action of the New 
Hampshire physician. “If this man is 
felonious, then so am I, for I have 
desired the time of suffering to be 
short and have wanted natural and 
unaided courses to bring relief in 
death.” This man wants the time of 
suffering to be short—but what about 
God? 

Some years ago a legal project was 
submitted to the British Parliament in 
London by “The Legislative Society 
for Voluntary Euthanasia” under the 
title “Bill to Obtain the Right to Die.” 
This is the substance of the bill: “In 
case of an inevitably fatal malady in 
which the agony threatens to go be- 
yond the limits of human endurance, 
the patient has the right to ask, and 
the physician the right to grant 
death.” It suggests that every person 
of twenty-one years of age and over, 
suffering from a disease that is pain- 
ful, incurable, and fatal, should have 
the legal right to die when he choses. 
Fortunately the bill did not pass, 
though the idea continues to gain sup- 
porters day by day. 

The Euthanasia Society of America 
with New York City 
gladly give their explanation of legal- 
ized murder in the pamphlet entitled 
“Merciful Release.” This booklet 
openly states that compulsory euthan- 
asia is to be sought “for all who are a 
burden to themselves and to the com- 
munity (including mental defectives 
and others incapable of consent) 
rather than merely for sufferers who 
themselves ask for euthanasia.” And 
it continues its brazen policy: “The 
American and English Euthanasia 
Society, have decided that more will 
be accomplished by devoting their ef- 
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forts to voluntary euthanasia. To take 
someone’s life is a very different thing 
from granting him release from un- 
necessary suffering at his own ex- 
pense. The freedom of the individual 
is highly prized in democracies.” 

What open mockery! To take an 
innocent life directly is positive mur- 
der and no twisting of words, no 
sentimental pleadings, no tear-jerking 
tales can alter the principle which 
God planted in the human heart and 
which He gave in the blinding light 
of Mount Sinai; “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Dr. Howard Wilcox Hagger of Yale 
University, delivered an address at 
New York Town Hall more than a 
year ago in which he pointed out that 
by 1960 one-sixth of our population 
will be 60 years of age or over. “Each 
year, each day, our hospital facilities 
and all others for the care of the ill 
are more and more taxed to provide 
for those whose stay will not be a 
week or a month but perhaps many 
months, and for whom there is no 
chance of recovery.” 

Admittedly there are problems in 
connection with the care of the aged, 
of the insane, of the incurably ill, but 
murder is not the solution. What is 
needed is a deepening of the Chris- 
tian spirit and of the Christian at- 
titude, a casting off of pagan and 
materialistic concepts and values that 
hamper and destroy the development 
of Christ’s maxims. Let Christians 
practice the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy, realizing that the 
poor, the sick, the fallen, are special 
objects of charity who represent 
Christ Himself. Euthanasia and other 
false teachings about life and death 
stem from an atheistic and materia- 
listic view of life, from a lack of ob- 
serving God’s law, from an absence 
of God in public and private life. In- 
deed, as the Vatican Newspaper, 
L’Osservatore Romano observed last 
January 5: 

“It is a terrifying paradox that re- 
duces society more to the madhouse 
than to barbarousness—this elevation 
of the Fifth Commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill,—to a beneficial act. 

“It injects the poison of atheism 
into the veins of society to free it 
from chronic pains. ; 

“The fact is, that the doctor (by 
committing a mercy slaying) changes 
his mission to an inhuman one of giv- 
ing death. He may have erred (in 
judging the illness to be incurable); 
the history of medical error is aston- 
ishing, as is that of judicial error and 
error of all men. 

In an article in the New England 
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Journal of Medicine (July 14, 1949) 
Dr. Leo Alexander warned American 
doctors about the terrible dangers of 
considering mercy killing. He re- 
counted the gruesome tales of euth- 
anasia in Germany even before the 
Fuhrer burst into power. Euthanasia 
was a much discussed topic; it was 
greeted with approval; and when 
Hitler issued his first order of sanction 
September 1, 1939 more than a quar- 
ter of a million persons were put to 
death. 

After beginning with the sick and 
the crippled German doctors began 
to widen the circle of their activity, 
soon including all who were un- 
desirable, particularly the Jews, po- 
litical opponents, and the disloyal 
members of the Nazi party. If their 
plan had fully developed it would 
have spread to eastern Germany 
where thirty million Jews and Poles 
could have been liquidated because 
they were of no use to the State. 

No one enjoys seeing suffering and 
pain, but no one can directly kill an 
innocent person to remove him from 
it. Nor can the person suffering ask 
to be killed or consent to his own 
death. Voluntary euthanasia is suicide 
for the one who should ask for it; it is 
murder for those who might accom- 
plish the deed. Enforced euthanasia is 
likewise murder. 

Aside from the fact that euthanasia 
is murder and the murder is wrong, 
there is also the argument of the 
“wedge” against any type of mercy 
killing. For if mercy killing were ad- 
mitted against the incurably ill and 
against the incurably insane as being 
valueless to the State, then the way 
would be open for all kinds of crimes. 
In no time at all, those considered 
politically, socially, or racially useless 
would be liquidated and anarchy 
would be the next step. 

Mercy killing advocates flaunt the 
basic tenet of God’s command. They 
do not realize, or at least seem not 
to realize, that man does not have 
direct control over life and death and 
that any direct killing of an innocent 
person is murder. 

Moreover such people do not un- 
derstand the first word of Christian 
teaching about suffering and pain. 
Considering pain an evil, they fail to 
see that it has sacred, divine signifi- 
cance. God sends pain to cleanse and 
to purify the soul—to make the per- 
son more like Himself. St. Peter 
clearly reminds us of this: “Christ . . . 
has suffered for you, leaving you an 
example that you should follow in 
His steps.” When He chose St. Paul 


as his apostle, God said: “. . . this man 
is a chosen vessel to Me, to carry My 
name among the nations and kings 
.... For I will show him how much 
he must suffer for My name.” Suf- 
fering is part and parcel of the Chris- 
tian life. There is no point in striving 
to evade it; there is no virtue in seck- 
ing to ignore it. Suffering comes, as 
indeed it must, and has but one 
remedy: to bear it for the love of Him 
who sends it. 

Sentimentality is no principle for 
law. No one likes to see another suf- 
fer it is true, but such a reaction can- 
not give birth to legal enactments to 
take the sufferer’s life. A person has 
rights given by God which no one can 
take away. A person is of more worth 
than a pet terrier, even if the animal 
seems to be more affectionate than a 
human being. A person has sacred 
rights which no man can take away 
and therefore any sentimental feeling 
about not wishing to see another suf- 
fer can be no substitute for God’s 
unchanging law. 

Consequently mercy killing, under 
whatever guise it may be presented 
and with whatever plea it may be 
issued, is always wrong. It is a vio- 
lation of man’s sacred right to life and 
God’s right as the author of human 
life. Even though God has given 
enormous powers to the minds and 
hands of His creatures, He has not 
given them powers that He reserves 
unto Himself. God is ruler of the uni- 
verse, the Lord of the world, even 
in this atomic age of 1950. 


EDITORS NOTE: 

The following letter, taken from the 
New York Times, gives the argument 
against euthanasia from the natural 
point of view. Voluntary euthanasia, 
the direct killing of those who ask 
for it to escape pain and suffering, 
just won't work. Involuntary euthan- 
asia, the deliberate killing of the sick 
and the maimed without their con- 
sent, is too horrible to mention. The 
letter was written by a doctor who 
gives to those who have no use for 
morality, clinching and_ irrefutable 
argument against the proposals of the 
American Euthanasia Society and all 
well meaning but muddle-headed 
dupes who support them. 

Catholics should be alive to the 
danger and should be quick to point 
out to their non-Catholic friends and 
aquaintances the fact that mercy kill 
ing is always wrong, always murder. 

.. “Mercy killing would require the 
consent of the patient, a judge and 4 
board of physicians. (Con. on p. 28) 
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We fear that this will make every Catholic woman 


OT TOO long ago, if I stated that 

our country and our age were in a 

sad mess, I’d have been dubbed a 
gloomy pessimist. But today . . . well 
.. . just what would you call it? If 
our country isn’t in a mess, how would 
you describe the conditions that con- 
front us? When you see your own 
country breeding all manner of vice 
and corruption you would have to be 
blind not to admit that something is 
wrong somewhere. And it didn’t take 
a Kinsey report to prove this. Each 
new day in the paper we read just 
alittle bit more of what we read the 
day before. More divorces, more 
drunkenness, more abortions, more 
broken homes, more sex crimes, more 
juvenile delinquency, more of every- 
thing that used to be rare and shock- 
ing. But now these crimes have be- 
come so much a part of the American 
pattern, they have become so numer- 
ous, that far too many of us have ac- 
tually grown accustomed to them. 

Since we must admit that our na- 
tion and our age are in a sad and sin- 
ful state, where do we put the blame? 
What is the root cause of divorce, and 
juvenile delinquency, and sex crimes, 
and broken homes, and all the other 
sores on the body of our national life? 
Some would say education, or the 
housing shortage. Others blame every- 
thing on the Communists. Still others 
hold that our national mess is caused 
by the war, financial insecurity, or the 
unsettled conditions of the times. But 
if you ask me I say, “Blame it on the 
women because on the whole they are 
failing in the job that Nature, or rath- 
er God, has given them.” 

No race has ever been better than 
its men. That’s obvious. But, mark 
this, and mark this well, no race of 
men has ever been any better than 
their women. Or to put it another 
way, no age or nation has ever been 
any better than its women made it. 
The husbands, the children, the boy 
friends, the homes and families of 
every nation are only as good as the 
mothers, and wives, and sweethearts, 
and young women who really control 
a nation’s destiny. 

The great Chesterton once summed 
up all that could be written about this 
in one brief but profound sentence. 
‘The important thing for a country” 

e said, “is that the men be manly 
and women womanly.” And _ that’s 








boiling mad. We print it hoping that it will make you 


pause, think, and resolve to do something about it. 


what’s wrong with our age and our 
country; our women are ceasing 
to be womanly. True, not all women, 
but a sufficient number of women to 
control womanhood’s power. And in 
proportion as our women cease to be 
womanly they degrade those high 
ideals of womanhood itself on which 
so much of our moral life depends. 
It is at women, then, that I point the 
accusing finger of blame; they are 
ceasing to be womanly, they are try- 
ing to be like men. 

You don’t believe this? Would you 
dispute the fact? Well, as Al Smith 
used to say, “Let’s look at the re- 
cord.” Let’s compare the woman of 
today with the woman of yesterday. 
Let’s just notice the gradual change 
in our outlook on what's right and 
wrong for a woman. 

There was a time, even in my own 
memory, when the world enshrined 
women on a pedestal of dignity. A 
woman was respected because of her 
intimate relationship with human life. 
She had a dignity all her own because 
she was a well-spring of the future. 
If she went wrong the world con- 
demned her even in those things that 
it overlooked in a man precisely be- 
cause she was a woman. And even 
though this two-fold code of morality 
was wrong, nevertheless it shows that 
the world and society regarded a 
woman as something special and al- 
most sacred. 

A man might get drunk, but never 
a woman. A man might curse and 
swear and use filty language, but nev- 
er a woman. A father might desert his 
children, but such a thing was un- 
heard of for a mother. A young man 
might ‘sow his wild oats’ without fear 
of condemnation, but the same in- 


decency in a young woman would put 
her outside the pale of society. Among 
themselves men might be crude, and 
callous, and downright filthy in their 
jokes and stories, but when a lady 
was present they were always on their 
best behavior. When a lady entered 
a room a man would rise and would 
never think of sitting while she stood. 

Today, who could fail to notice the 
change? In 1948 the grand total of 
women arrested in the United States 
was 37,803. During the first six 
months of 1949 that number jumped 
to 39,145. 55% of these arrests were 
for vagrancy, drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, vice and prostitution. 

Latest statistics reveal the startling 
fact that four out of ten alcoholics are 
women; sixty percent of the evening 
drinkers in New York City cafes and 
night clubs are women; women are 
the most frequent purchasers and 
readers of sexy and risque magazines 
and books. And that’s probably why 
sO many women today with the pret- 
tiest faces have the filthiest minds and 
tongues. 

The most tragic aspect about this 
whole matter is simply this. If the ef- 
fects of their degradation stopped 
with women themselves, it would be 
bad enough. When a man goes bad 
it’s usually his own funeral. But not 
so with a woman. As she goes, so 
goes the family. And as the family 
goes, so goes the nation. And since 
the very perfection of a woman’s per- 
sonality is most nobly and completely 
achieved in motherhood, men will re- 
spect motherhood only as much as 
they respect women themselves: Once 
the world loses respect for a woman’s 
sex it also loses its respect for mother- 
hood. This is the ex- (Con. on p. 32) 
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A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 


received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 


St. Margaret of Scotland: Rochester Group $367.45; Philadelphia 
Group $1,400.00; Buffalo Group $530.00; Quebec Group $700.00 
Total $5,785.06. St. Jude: M.S., N.Y., $1; F.H., Ill, $1; T.B., N.Y., 
$1; P.B., N.Y., $1; E.H., Md., $2; C.W., Pa., $5; P.S., $1. Total 
$4,446.15. St. Francis: P.B., N.Y., $1; Mrs. M.M., N.Y., $1. Total 
$3,896.55. St. Joseph: Mrs. C.R., N.H., $1; P.B., N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
G.N., N.Y., $1; A.T., N.Y., Total $3,665.69. St. Ann: H.C., Conn., 
Total $3,271.65. St. Christopher: Mrs. R.S., N.J., $5. Total 
$2,452.15. Little Flower: Anon $2. Total $2,439.68. Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help: R.S., Ohio., $10; Anon $5; Mrs. M.K., Mo., $1. 
Total $2,124.05. Our Lady of Lourdes: P.B., N.Y., $1. Total 
$1,903.05. Our Lady of the Atonement: M.P., Conn., $1; Mrs. P.P., 
Conn., $1; Conn., $1; C.H., Ind., $25; P.B., N.Y., $1; M.M.,.N.Y., 
$1. Total $1,838.89. St. Rita: Miss J.I., Mass., $1. Total $1,385.50 
Infant of Prague: Mrs. ].S., Mo., $1; M.M., N.Y., $2; Mrs. M.M., 
N.Y., $1. Total $1,050.35. Miraculous Medal: P.B., N.Y., $1. Total 
$994.80. St. Patrick: C.O.N., Ill., $2. Total $784.63. St Anthony: 
C.O.S., Pa., $1; P.B., N.Y., $1; M.D., Minn., $1. Total $689.40. 
Holy Souls: P.B., N.Y., $1. Total $454.10. St. Frances Cabrini: 
A.O.S., Pa., $1; M. St. L., Mich., $1. Total $274.95. All Saints: 
Mrs. J.F. N.Y., $1. Total. $172.35. Blessed Sacrament: Total 
$550.83. Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Total $376.80. Precious 
Blood: Total $514.20. Sacred Heart: Total $261.70. Fr. Paul: 
Total $1,561.05. St. Gerard Majella: Total $100.93. Holy Face: 
Total $591.55. St. Matthias: Total $1,487.39. Brother Philip: Total 
$204.30. Brother Jude: Total $571.20. Father Drumgoole: Total 
$949.55. Five Wounds: Total $28.60. St. Francis Xavier: Total 
$2,735.10. St. John The Apostle: Total $280.06. Holy Spirit: Total 
$848.25. Hope: Total $1,121.05. Holy Family: Total $251.00. 
Immaculate Conception: Total $768.65, St. John Baptist: Total 
$768.65. St. Margaret Mary: Total $292.55. Sr. Lurana: Total 
$229.15. St. Paul: Total $2,280.95. Sacred Shoulder: Total 
$2,168.20. Our Sorrowful Mother: Total $370.82. Brother Anthony: 
Total $120.60. St. Bridget of Ireland: Total $93.45. Venerable 
Catherine Teakwitha: Total $45.75. St. Clare: Total $12.35. Father 
Baker: Total $589.35. Our Lady of the Rosary: Total $108.25. 
Our Lady of Victory: Total $36.00. Blessed Martin DePorres: 
Total $394.18. St. Mary Magdalene: Total $131.00. Pius X: Total. 
$67.60. Archangel Raphael: Total $235.40. St. Teresa of Avila: 
Total $54.60. Brother Barnabas: Total $10.00. 
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“From experience I know how easi- 
ly patients can be influenced, debili- 
tated as they are by a long illness . .. 
Aside from the inability of the patient 
to make an intelligent decision, know- 
ing as he does nothing about the dis- 
ease process and being too easily 
swayed by those about him, there is 
another situation which he faces that 
is not usually mentioned. The unsel- 
fish patients would feel a moral obli- 
gation to have themselves ‘eliminated’ 
in order that funds earmarked fer their 
terminal care might be used by their 
families for other purposes; while the 
selfish patient, enjoying the sacrifices 
he imposed on his family, would nev- 
er ask for his own death, merciful or 
otherwise. 

“As to the judge, I am sure that the 
enlightened magistrate would leave 
the final decision to doctors and im- 
plicate himself as little as possible. . . 

“It is stated that an impartial board 
of three doctors would pass on the 
evidence presented by the physician. 
The obvious drawback to this arrange- 
ment is that there doubtless exist com- 
munities where it would be difficult 
to find three doctors who knew 
enough medicine, were sufficiently 
unbiased and were willing to take the 
time to examine the data carefully so 
that their decision would be an in- 
dependent one and not merely reflect 
the view of the patient’s physician. 

“As for plans which would intro- 
duce the relatives as a fourth party 
to the deed, it seems to me that they 
would give kinsmen who were eager 
to read the will an unfair advantage. 

“One heinous result of this (pro- 
posed) legislation is something which 
the average layman has doubtless not 
considered. That is, what effect would 
the actual commission of the ‘mercy- 
killing’ have on the doctor who per- 
formed it? . . . Soon the medical pro- 
fession would lose the healthy bloom 
associated with the bringing forth and 
maintaining of life and it would ac- 
quire some of the unsocial, morbid air 
surrounding the hangman’s trade . .. 

“Soon the indications for euthanasia 
would be broadened to include all 
cases which fell in the group of ‘un 
treatable’ diseases. Children unable to 
see, speak or hear would eventually 
be included. I would rather help to 
support, even at great sacrifice, 4 
thousand invalids than be partner i 
the demise of one Helen Keller.” 
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What books would be best for the Catholic Home? 


Where do you get them? Where do you keep them? 


How to use them to become a better Catholic 


A Librarn 
In the ome 


by NORMAN McKENNA 


DVERTISERS never weary of tell- 

ing us what should be found in 

the well-equipped home: a wash- 
ing machine, a clothes drier, ironer, 
food mixer, through a 
whole list of electrical appliances. 
Each device is described as an aid to 
the housewife, a convenience to make 
the whole family happier in the home. 

What if we applied the home con- 
venience idea to the practice of reli- 
gion? What should we have in the 
home to make the Christian family 
happier, to make Christian living 
more complete? Crucifixes, of course, 
holy pictures, a holy water font, 
home-size statues — would there be 
anything else? 


and so on 


Yes, a bit of equipment often slight- 
ed by Catholics, not for want of the 
item, but more likely through lack of 
appreciation of its value. The equip- 
ment we mean is a home library— 
a collection of books chosen to help 
members of the family to live a fuller 
Christian life, to learn, first of all, 
more about the Christian life, and by 
learning, add to its fullness, , 

True, in most Catholic homes one 
will find some useful reading matter- 
the diocesan weekly, a Catholic per- 
iodical or two, and a sheaf of pam- 
phlets brought home at odd times by 
various members of the family. That 
is good, and yet it is far from being 
the whole of Christian reading. It is, 
so far as reading goes, building a 
house without a foundation—in this 
case the foundation would be a well- 
rounded collection of Catholic books. 

How many and how great a variety 
would depend on the ages of family 


members, their states in life and their 
interests. A useful guide to selection 
of the books would be the conven- 
ience of the family. For one example 
of convenience, take the problem of 
parents with youngsters in pre-ado- 
and They 
like to read; they are curious; they 
are constantly, in school and out, ac 
quiring new knowledge. How can the 


lescent adolescent years. 


parents guide their reading into 
wholesome channels? Obviously, any 
dangerous channels have to be 


blocked off the parents can ban 
from the home any sensational books 
and periodicals. So far, so good. But 
how many parents move on to the 
next logical step, and provide reading 
matter which will offer useful infor- 
mation or diversion of a wholesome 
sort? That would be supplying a real 
convenience for the young people. 
Of course the parents can urge the 
children to borrow books from their 
school library, or even choose some 
for them at the public library. But 
these are borrowed books, and they 
must be returned within a fixed per- 
iod. Besides, books for 
voungsters to home from li 
braries too closely connects the book 
with parental good advice. Few of us 
care for good advice, and we like it 
least when we are young. 

How much easier on parents and 
youngsters if instead of being directed 
to buy or borrow this or that book, 
the children could go to their own 
living room, pluck a good book off the 
shelf, and read it in the comfort of 
home. When youngsters can thus en- 
joy the convenient assistance of good 
books right at their hand, their school- 
room learning, supported and _ filled 


choosing 
bring 





out by home reading. is immeasurably 
increased. 

One does not have to be an edu 
cator to understand why formal class- 
room training needs backing up in the 
home. The child who is directed by 
a religious to read Catholic books is 
either supported in that teaching by a 
reading parent or confused and dis 
couraged by a_ non-reading 
What the child 
from a religious in school he should 
be able to learn in another way—ob 


parent. 


learns by precept 


servation at home. 

But the power of example in the 
matter of regular reading is not 
value of a home 
librarv. The real value of the library 
is better assayed in the realization 
that a home library 
Catholic books is 
Christian living. 


the measure of 


of well chosen 
symptomatic of 
A home library is 
at one and the same time, cause and 
effect. It serves to enrich, strengthen. 
and extend the Christian life; it is 
the result of a fuller Christian life 
Books, like institutions, are extensions 
of men’s personalities. That being so. 
library fairly reveals the 
Christian personality of the family. 

Possibly the best way of all to ar- 
rive at an appreciation of the con- 
venience of a home library is to recall 
the number and substance of the 
books available in your library from 
your earliest reading days onward. It 
was the writer’s experience to find in 
his home several biographical and 
historical works which were formid- 
ably dull until a college education 
and other reading provided a_back- 
ground into which the dry books fit- 
ted as supplements to formal class- 
room studies. Or, to put it in another 
way, our modest home library had 
books for adult reading, but at that 
time, few suitable for juvenile con- 
sumption. 

What variety of books will be 
found on the shelves in your living 
room? What books should .be there? 
A comprehensive listing here would 
require more space than is available, 
and even so, it would not be so help- 
ful as a listing of subjects. Any Catho- 
lic book store can supply the books 
treating the subjects, and the em- 
phasis in the home library should re- 
late to the ages and interests of mem 
bers of the family.*° In this respect 
Catholic periodicals help the book 
purchaser through their book review 
sections. 


a home 


~~ 


*Rev. John O'Brien offers a basic home librarv 
list in "Books on Trial,”’ July-August issue. It 
features apologetics —- explanations of Catholic 
belief. 
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A general selection should include 
works on the Sacraments, the liturgy, 
the religious life, the missions, Catho- 
lic Action, the encyclicals on social 
problems, marriage, the Mystical 
Body, (with popular explanations, 
perhaps in pamphlet form), spiritual 
reading, then timely volumes on pro- 
blems of the day. Such a listing is very 
much like an elastic band—it is cap- 
able of great expansion in the number 
of works available on each topic. But 
quantity is not the objective—the 
number and type of books ought to 
relate directly to the present know- 
ledge and needs of the family. A 
home library ought to be quite like 
a “starter” set of china — newlyweds 
start with dishes for four or six, and 
expand the set as the family, and 
their own needs, grow. 

There should be at least one re- 
ference work in which one can 
handily find explanations of Catholic 
doctrines and terms. The lighter side 
of Catholic life should be represented 
with essays and verse, and there 
should be some good fiction, too. 

A home library should be of use 
not only to the family, but to friends 
and neighbors. When a Catholic 
friend reveals he is a bit wobbly on 
some point of Catholic belief and 
practice, could you offer a single book 
which would help him? When a non- 
Catholic neighbor admits to a lively 
curiosity about the Catholic concept 
of marriage, could you offer her any 
book which would fill out and back 
up the answers you can give her? 

For this purpose, pamphlets often 
prove most useful—one reason why 
pamphlets are esential to the com- 
plete home library. Indeed, one sign 
of a live library is the presence of 
pamphlets and periodicals. People 
who read books regularly are the kind 
who read magazines regularly, and 
collect pamphlets to keep up to date 
in the world of ideas. 

Some of us would prefer the briefer 
reading of periodicals and pamphlets 
and leave the heavy reading to 
scholars, teachers and crusaders. Yet 
we are all obliged to be something 
of the scholar, the teacher, the 
crusader. When Americans groan over 
the latest Soviet veto in the UN, such 
a reaction is natural but hardly help- 
ful. By contrast, the informed Catho- 
lic can constructively cite the 
Church’s view of international re- 
lations: that the nations of the world 
are, in reality, a family, and that the 
object of the UN should be to make 
all nations respect the rights of fel- 
low-members of the family. 

’ 


ov 
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Or take a problem troubling the 
American families in all 48 states— 
equal opportunity for all, regardless of 
race or creed. Do you have a book on 
interracial relations to dispel the fog of 
prejudice? 

Some of us shy away from serious 
reading because we fear we will en- 
counter more and new “don'ts.” Yet 
there is an ample supply of Catholic 
books which stress the positive, and 
helpfully explain how to become 
saints. A constructive note is stressed 
also in some recent books which show 
what Christian marriage is— a helpful 
change from old-fashioned tomes 
which emphasized what Christain 
marriage is not. 

When your children approach mar- 
riage age, will they find at home even 
one book which might lead them 
happily and hopefully into matri- 
mony? Or will they ignorantly ap- 
proach the Sacrament with their 
minds troubled by Puritanical notions, 
old wives’ tales, or the dangerous mis- 
guidance of popular magazines? 

Vocations to the religious life nor- 
mally spring from homes where sanc- 
tity is sought. In such a home will be 
found biographies of saintly priests, 
sisters and brothers. Through such 
books a youngster can conveniently 
find answers to the first questions 
about the religious life. The conveni- 
ence is all the more valuable to shy 
young people who may be reluctant 
to discuss with elders their secret 
hopes and wishes. Books on the 
religious life would assure reticent 
youngsters that their parents under- 
stand the meaning of vocation. 

Whichever way youngsters seem 
headed, a little shelf of spiritual 
reading is indispensable. The con- 
venience helps to demonstrate to 
young people that spiritual reading 
is the normal thing for Catholics to 
do, not a habit which a person ac- 
quires about the time he is ready to 
collect social security. 

Such a shelf should provide variety 
enough to satisfy the various ages 
and states of life of those in the home. 
The minimum would be the New 
Testament and the Imitation of 
Christ. To these should be added nar- 
ratives of the remarkable events at 
Fatima, and lives of saints of modern 
times. 

Even though reading faces com- 
petition from the movies, radio and 
television, two books by a Trappist 
(Thomas Merton) have held high 
place on best-seller lists for many 
That is indication that 


weeks. one 





many are turning from modern di- 
versions to reading which brings them 
a fuller understanding of the life of 
the soul. With a better appreciation 
of the Christian life, modern diver- 
sions undergo a devaluation to their 
proper size. 

Certainly the Hollywood version of 
married life holds little appeal to 
Catholic couples who have sought out 
the teachings of the Church on ma- 
trimony. Such couples have made the 
proper start toward creation of a 
home life whose daily routine ex- 
emplifies the full Christian life. They 
are on the way to making of the 
home a little church, a branch of the 
parish church. 

The connection suggests a gauge 
for evaluation of the home as an aid 
to Christian living. When we go to 
Church on Sunday, we assume that 
Mass will start on time, the building 
will be heated in winter, ushers will 
be on hand to point out seats—in 
other words, we expect everything 
arranged to facilitate worship. We are 
surprised and annoyed to find a 
church badly ventilated, people mill- 
ing in the aisles, a lack of order and 
preparation distracting us from our 
purpose in going to church. We could 
usefully apply the same rule to our 
homes, to determine how ably or how 
poorly they facilitate Christian liv- 
ing, Christian family life. 

Not the least of the conveniences 
should be a well-chosen home library. 





In Focus 

(Continued from page 3) 

Would it be morally unjust to use the 
A- and H-Bombs in a possible future 
war? If we are forced into war in or- 
der to preserve ourselves or some oth- 
er nation from enslavement it would 
not be unjust to use the new bombs 
against military targets, such as an at- 
tacking fleet, an ammunition dump, or 
an insurgent army. On the other hand, 
it would be unjust to use these bombs 
against a civilian population even 
were the enemy to directly attack our 
cities. 

The dangers besetting the world 
are grave enough to summon all men 
to implore God for guidance. Perhaps 
our development of the Hydrogen 
Bomb will discourage other nations 
from proclaiming war. Only the wil- 
lingness of all nations to invoke God 
and pursue His law will prepare the 
way to enduring peace. 
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good books for everyone to read 


It would help us quite a bit if you use the coupon to 


order any of the books listed below. Other books can 


also be ordered through the Graymoor Press. The 


profits derived from the sale of books are used to sup- 


port our Seminaries in Washington and Montour Falls. 


1. Late Have I Loved Thee. 

By Ethel Mannin. The tremendously 
moving novel of a man who had ev- 
erything the world could offer except 
a faith to sustain him in his own ter- 
rible tragedy—and of his spiritual re- 
$3.00 


generation. 


2. Burnt Out Incense. 

By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. The au- 
thor, a Trappist. is the writer of such 
well-known books as “The Family 
That Overtook Christ,” “Three Relig- 
$3.50 


ious Rebels,” ete. 


8. Seeds of Contemplation. 

By Thomas Merton. These beautiful 
straight-from-the-shoulder meditations 
of the young Trappist monk who 
wrote “The Seven Storey Mountain” 
are bringing new understanding to 


$3.00 


hundreds every day. 


4. The Catholic 
By Pierre Janelle. For the first time in 


Reformation. 


English, here is the complete story of 
the Catholic Reformation. This bold 
and honest analysis considers every as- 
pect—how it began and why, abuses in 
the Church, the Council of Trent, and 


their far-reaching effects. . $4.50 


5. A Newman Treasury. 

Selections from the Prose Works of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Chosen and edited by Charles F. Har- 
rold. ssvcccpeuvetanl eee 


6. Welcome. 
A Romance of Jamaica. By Isabel C. 


Clarke. “Welcome” is the name of the» 


Sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 
had been the property of the Probyn 


family for several generations. Paul 
Probyn, the owner at the time the 
story is written, is the guardian of his 
younger brother and sister, Nicky and 
Tessa. The complications of the plot 
arise from the love of the two brothers 
for Karen Adais, the daughter of a 
$2.50 


neighboring planter. 


- 


7. St. Peter The Apostle. 

By William Thomas Walsh. A very 
readable book that gives a portrait in 
words of the great Apostle and first 


Vicar of Christ on earth. $3.50 


8. The Seven Storey Mountain. 

By Thomas Merton. A remarkable and 
inspiring book detailing the life-story 
of a young man who led a full and 
worldly life, and then, entered a Trap- 


pist Monastery. $3.00 


9. The Game Cock And Other Stories. 
By Michael McLaverty. In this book 
one finds a group of stories by an Irish 
writer who is becoming known for the 
originality and excellence of his re- 


freshing tales of Irish life. $2.75 


The Lamp, 104 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N.Y. 
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10. Catechism Comes To Life. 
By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be found very valuable to 
Catholic teachers, whether in public 


$1.25 


or parochial schools. 


11. God’s Own Method. 
By Aloysius McDonough. C.P., S.T.D. 
Here is a book in the preparation of 
which Father McDonough has, in the 
words of Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 
ton, “done a great service for souls.” 
Timely, and 


inspiring provocative. 


price $2.00 
12. Dark Was the Wilderness. 

By P. W. O'Grady and Dorothy Dunn, 
is the fictionized account of the Chris- 
tianizing of the Huron Indians. The 
setting is in the country around On- 
tario, Canada, and the Georgian Bay. 
While “Dark Was the Wilderness” is 
a novel, it contains much factual in- 
the 
herotsm of such men as Father Bre- 
beuf and Father Jogues and _ their 
martyrdom at the hands of the North 
$2.00 


formation especially regarding 


American Indians. 


13. The Story Of The Irish Race. 

By Seumas MacManus. (New revised 
edition.) A popular history of Ireland 
and her people from earliest times 
right up to 1944. Here are all the ro- 
mance, tragedy, poetry, pathos and 
glory that distinguish the Green Isle’s 
extraordinary story. It reads like a 


$4.00 


classic novel. Indexed 


© check © money order. 
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prayers of our readers the souls 
of the faithful departed and par- 
ticularly the deceased subscrib- 
) ers and_ their relatives 
whose deaths have been report- 
{ ed to us during the last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for 
\ 

) 


) 

y . 

We commend to the 
\ 

\ 

near 


the repose of their souls. 


Bro. 
lente, 


Victor T.S.A., Mrs. Va- 
Arthur J. Clune, Alice 
Hughes, Gilbert C. Bates, Mr. 
Mc Sorley, Patrick Keane, Chris- 
tian Berneiser, Mrs. Charles J. 
Donohue, Francis Gilmore, Jo- 
seph Nutwell, Jr., Charles C. 
McGovern, Mrs. Mary Craig, 
Kate McMullen, John O’Brien, 
William Nolan, Wm. F. Her- 
lehy, Nellie F. Lennan, Annie 
F. O'Connell, Mrs. A. Scheuer- 
Mrs. E. J. Murowski, Eli 
Elizabeth Austin, Wil- 
Ford, Mrs. Cecilia 
Annie M. King, John 
Thomas Setey, Eugene C. Ken- 
nedy, Nelly Fagen, Elmer Pal- 
en, James Dearth, Hannah Cor 
Mrs. Dorothea Seifert 
Louis Holthaus, Thomas 


Gonya, 
liam E. 


Masterson, 


rigan, 
Sebra, 
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Blame it on the Women 


(Continued from page 27) 


today and the terrible con- 
sequences of the loss of reverence for 
motherhood are eating away at the 
roots of our national life. 

Having deserted their own sphere 
of influence, the home, where they 
were respected and loved as queen 
and wife and mother and doctor and 
teacher, many women of today, like 
fish out of water, losing their 
womanly identity in a circle of influ- 
ence and endeavor peculiar to men 
but foreign to their womanly nature. 
Regardless of the reason, some 17,- 
000,000 women (i.e. one third of all 
women over fourteen years of age) 
are working in jobs outside the home. 
5,750,000 of these are single. Some 
4,600,000 are between the ages of 
twenty-two and forty-four. It would 
be interesting to find out just how 
many have been ‘emancipated’. How 
many of them have actually achieved 
equality outside of marriage and the 
home? How many of them who once 
refused to be ‘dictated to’ by a hus- 
band are now taking dictation from 
a boss? 

Women have gained very little by 
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Tierney, Francis Morris, Stanley 
Kennedy, David Johnson, Eli- 
zabeth J. Bonfield, James A. 
Tormey, Michael Normoyle, 
John Nunan, James S. Noble, 


Ellen Byrnes, Mary Merritt. 


their shrill cries for ‘sex equality’. 
What little they have gained is small 
compared with what they have lost. 
It’s just too bad that a small minority 
of loud mouthed feminists attract 
more attention than the vast majority 
of women who would have no part of 
them. However, they are succeeding 
in setting themselves up as leaders, 
and women in general are meekly 
falling into line following them. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as sex equality or equal rights. 
Like a lock and a key or a pen and 
ink, men and women are neither 
equal nor unequal. Like the head and 
the heart both are necessary. Each 
complements the other. Alone, either 
one would be imperfect and deficient. 
Each possesses certain inherent traits 
of nature so peculiar to their sex and 
sc necessary to the other that society 
becomes actually sick when the traits 
of one sex overbalance the other. A 
masculine woman is just as sick and 
sickening as an effeminate man. 

Women were once highly respect- 
ed because they respected themselves. 
They had a sense of dignity, modesty, 
and decorum that set them apart. 
They recognized the fact that they 
were women and so they behaved like 


women. Today they want to forget 
that they are women. They want to 
act like men, compete with men, and 
have equal rights with men. 

What to do about it? Too many 
women would rather be wrong than 
different. Be different. As a Catholie 
you're supposed to be. Am I old fash- 
ioned because I suggest that you do 
not smoke on street corners or while 
you're out with the baby? Am I be- 
hind the times because I suggest that 
you don’t drink at public bars? Am 
I a fuddy-duddy because I say that 
whenever you make no protest or 
show no objection to off-color stories 
and double meaning jokes you are ac- 
tually cheapening yourself? Every 
time you listen to filthy stories you 
are losing respect for yourself; every 
time you repeat a foul remark you are 
contributing your mite to the degra- 
dation of marriage and the sacredness 
of sex. 

If enough of would revolt 
against the box office appeal of glam- 
orous actors and actresses who are 
leading scandalous lives and against 
pictures that make light of marriage 
and morality, Hollywood would soon 
take care to produce wholesome pic- 
tures starring respectable people. 

Another revolt that is long overdue 
is a revolt by Catholic women against 
the extreme and immodest styles in 
clothing. Dress designers and manv- 
facturers seem to know more about 
concupiscence and the effects of Orig- 
inal Sin than do many of our Catholic 
women. They make millions because 
they know that daring costumes have 
an appeal and they know too that 
most women will follow style even 
at the expense of modesty. If you're 
concerned about the increase in sex 
crimes be more concerned with the 
immodest and indecent styles that so 
often provoke them. 

This whole business of raising the 
moral standard of our nation depends 
for the most part on you Catholic 
women. It is a tough job because it 
means that day in and day out you 
have to combat the paganism, loose- 
ness, and materialism all about you. 
You have to restore the respect and 
reverence for womanhood that is now 
all but lost. You have to put yoursek 
ves and other women back on the 
pedestal from which they started to 
climb down about thirty-five or forty 
years ago. 

Much of this mess that confronts us 
could be cleared up in short order f 
women would become womanly oncé 
more. And so, until you begin to do 
something about it, I say . Blame 
it on the Women. t 


you 





